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The  Fish  that  Got  Away — He  was  new  to  the  isolated  Alaskan 
outpost,  and  he  had  been  warned  about  leaving  the  camp  alone. 
Sure,  there  was  good  fishing  in  the  river,  but  there  were  also 
bears — mammoth  man-killers.  He  listened  to  it  all  with  a  salt 
shaker  in  one  hand,  and  on  his  first  time  oft  headed  for  the  river 
— and  a  dangerous,  chilling  experience. 
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DANGE 
FISHI 


Rod  and  reel  adventures 
off  the  Congo  coast 
icith  author  and  explorer 


Wilmon  Menard 


JL  hey  told  me  in  Banana,  the 
small  river  station  on  the  Congo, 
that  off  its  Atlantic  coast  the  wa- 
ters swarmed  with  grampuses,  or 
large  dolphins,  sailfish,  swordfish, 
and  sharks.  I  lost  no  time  in  un- 
packing my  gear  for  a  long  ses- 
sion of  game  fishing. 

(Banana,  which  is  on  the  right 
bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
River  and  also  fronts  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
ports  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Stanley  and  Livingstone  "had 
slept  here.") 

A  rather  decrepit  motor  launch 
with  chairs  and  outriggers  was 
located,  and  two  native  boys,  who 
announced  they  were  experienced 
in  game  fishing,  made  an  appear- 
ance. 

Early  one  morning  with  the 
two  boys,  Pangi  and  Lebo,  we 
chugged  out  of  Banana  for  the 
Atlantic.  The  sun  had  not  risen, 
and  the  sky  and  sea  were  a  pearly 


hue.  I  took  up  watch  in  the  bow, 
noting  the  changing  colors  of  the 
sea  as  the  morning  advanced — 
the  light  blue  of  the  sandy  areas, 
and  then  the  darker  patches 
above  rock  ledges.  Sea  birds  were 
in  early  flight  overhead,  like  the 
quick  passage  of  bright  thoughts. 
The  bow  cut  a  course  across  the 
ocean,  like  fine  etching  on  plate 
glass. 

An  hour  later,  I  noticed  a  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  two  na- 
tives. Their  lackadaisical,  aloof 
manner  altered,  and  they  became 
alert  and  eager.  Their  heads 
moved  quickly  as  they  scanned 
the  sea;  their  eyes  caught  every 
uncommon  surface  agitation  that 
might  indicate  the  upthrust  cau- 
dal or  dorsal  of  a  large  game  fish. 
I'm  convinced  that  most  coastal 
natives  of  the  Congo  have  a 
"nose"  for  fish. 

Pangi  suddenly  stiffened  and 
pointed.      "Bonito!"     he      hissed 
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tensely.  A  school  of  fish  flashed 
brilliantly  in  the  sun  from  the  sea, 
and  then  settled  back  as  quickly. 
Instantly,  they  rose  again  like 
startled  birds  pursued  by  hawks. 
Below  them   the  water  erupted. 

"Shark  or  barracuda!"  Lebo 
cried. 

I  rigged  a  heavy  rod  with  a 
twelve  point  reel  and  a  thirty-nine 
thread  line.  The  hook  was  a 
whopper.  Pangi  gutted  my  bonito, 
laced  it  quickly,  and  I  affixed  the 
hook  just  ahead  with  a  heavy 
cord.  Pangi  then  took  it  astern,  a 
little  to  the  left  where  the  fright- 
ened bonito  were  still  breaking 
water.  The  line  was  raised  to  a 
clothespin  at  the  end  of  the  out- 
rigger. 

I  signalled  a  course  to  Lebo, 
and  the  launch  moved  slowly 
ahead,  edging  discreetly  around 
the  school  of  panicky  bonito.  I 
kept  my  eye  on  the  skittering 
bonito  lure.  Suddenly,  I  caught 
my  breath.  I  had  glimpsed  the 
barest  movement  of  a  long,  dark 
shape,  strangely  ominous.  I 
peered  hard.  But  no  bill,  sword,  or 
dorsal  fin  cut  the  surface.  It  was 
something  more  uncommon — a 
long,  tremendous,  caudal  fin,  in- 


clined in  shape  like  the  cross- 
boom  bow  of  an  outrigger  canoe. 

"It's  a  thresher  shark!"  I  shouted 
excitedly. 

Now  the  skipping  bonito  dis- 
appeared in  a  welter  of  lashed 
water.  My  line  simultaneously 
clicked  off  the  clothespin  and 
fluttered  down,  drawing  out  taut. 
The  huge  reel  whined.  I  was  in 
for  a  fight,  and  I  braced  myself  for 
it.  The  common  species  of  shark  is 
a  hard  striker  and  can  pull  like  a 
stubborn  mule  when  he  sounds, 
but  he  gives  up  the  ghost  easily. 
The  thresher,  however,  is  quite 
another  adversary.  He  is  the  real, 
supercharged  scoundrel. 

My  thresher  sped  seaward  like 
an  atomic  torpedo,  just  below  the 
surface.  Its  speed  was  terrific.  In 
no  time,  more  than  four  hundred 
yards  of  line  left  the  spool.  Now 
a  surface  current  formed  a  valley, 
and  the  thresher's  tail  was  loftily 
exposed,  beating  the  air  angrily, 
and  then  sinking  back  again  as 
the  watery  hillocks  flowed  to- 
gether. 

My  harness  was  too  loose,  so  I 
let  the  thresher  run  while  Pangi 
tightened  the  strap.  And  in  this 
interval  the  shark  unexpectedly 
came  to  a  stop,  paused  briefly, 
and  then  came  around.  I  lost  no 
time  in  retrieving  about  150  yards 
of  line.  Straight  back  he  came,  as 
if  to  do  personal  battle  with  boat 
and  occupants.  He  came  in  so  fast 
I  couldn't  wind.  He  shot  past  the 
stern  with  the  speed  of  an  express 
train,  and  I  saw  his  tunny-like 
body,  the  terrifying  enraged  eyes, 
and  the  teeth  grinding  on  the 
cable.  Line  floated  like  filigrees  of 
silver  on  the  sunlit  surface  of  the 
sea.  In  passing,  the  extended  cau- 
dal, like  a  longboat's  oar,  smacked 


the  sea  hard,  and  the  spray 
drenched  us.  I  wound  furiously. 

"He's  coming  back!"  Lebo 
shrieked. 

Around  he  did  come,  so  quick- 
ly that  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  sudden  jolt  on  the  rod  and 
reel.  My  chair  jerked  almost  com- 
pletely around,  my  head  snapped 
back  painfully,  and  the  butt  gave 
me  a  vicious  blow,  almost  knock- 
ing the  wind  out  of  me.  Now 
straight  down  the  thresher  shot, 
and  my  burning  reel  screamed. 
The  thumbguard,  mouldly  with 
tropical  dampness,  disintegrated, 
and  I  felt  a  hot,  slicing  pain.  I 
knew  I  was  cut  deeply.  Five  hun- 
dred feet  deep  the  thresher  went. 
No  doubt,  I  feared,  into  a  maze  of 
sharp-edged,  submarine  ledges 
and  submerged  masses  of  sea- 
weed. I  strained  desperately  to 
bring  him  up,  but  a  thirty-foot 
hoist  meant  a  discouraging  seven- 
ty or  so  foot  loss.  So  I  labored 
futilely — winding,  pumping,  and 
muttering  angrily  to  myself.  Thir- 
ty minutes  passed.  I  was  stream- 
ing with  perspiration,  my  muscles 
ached,  and  my  stomach  had  tight- 
ened into  a  hard  knot. 

Pangi  made  a  gesture,  offering 
to  relieve  me.  I  glared  him  back. 

Then  Lebo  shouted:  "He  come 
up  now!" 

And  up  he  certainly  did  come! 
He  shot  clear  of  the  surface  to 
his  gill  casings,  rolled  spiritedly, 
and  then  zoomed  off,  seemingly 
refreshed  by  his  respite  below.  I 
clamped  down  hard  on  the  drag. 
I  knew  that  a  thirty-nine  thread 
line  would  take  a  tension  of  at 
least  a  hundred  pounds,  but  it 
was  a  gamble  because  I  didn't 
know  how  good  the  line  was  I 
had  picked   up   in   Banana.   The 


stronger  drag  slowed  the  thresher 
and  persuaded  him  to  turn  about. 

Twenty  minutes  later  my  long- 
tailed  friend  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge defeat.  I  saw  that  the  enor- 
mous caudal,  from  which  he 
earned  the  thresher  name,  beat 
less  violently,  like  the  tiller  of  a 
longboat  without  a  steadying 
hand.  He  rolled  heavily,  like  a 
derelict,  and  his  white  belly 
flashed  a  truce. 

Pangi  and  Lebo  were  moving 
briskly  now,  preparing  to  receive 
the  brute.  One  had  the  flying  gaff, 
the  other  my  forty-five  automatic, 
in  case  of  trouble.  Slowly,  I 
worked  the  thresher  around  to  the 
stern.  It  looked  easy. 

But  suddenly,  new  life  came 
into  the  devil.  He  pulled  away 
hard.  The  leader,  which  Pangi 
had  grabbed,  burned  him  and  he 
yelled  out  in  pain.  The  full  race 
of  the  shark's  second  heat  struck 
the  reel. 

"Look  out!"  cried  Lebo. 

I  ducked  just  in  time.  The  gi- 
gantic caudal  executed  a  scythe- 
like sweep  across  the  stern,  carry- 
ing away  a  temporaiy  davit;  then 
struck  the  sea  with  an  explosion 
like  a  land  mine,  spewing  water 
for  yards.  Sea  water  cascaded  into 
the  shallow  cockpit.  Once  again 
the  thresher  made  a  run  past  the 
stern.  This  time,  Pangi  with  a  pair 
of  gloves  for  protection  grabbed 
the  thrumming  leader,  braced 
back  on  his  heels,  and  heaved. 
Lebo,  hopping  nimbly,  bent  down 
and  expertly  jammed  the  gaff 
hard  into  the  yawning  jaws.  Then 
with  excellent  co-ordination,  Pangi 
caught  the  gaff  line  and  threw  a 
few  hitches  around  the  galvanized 
cleat  on  deck. 

"Get  a  line  around  his  tail!"  I 


shouted.  I  couldn't  chance  letting 
go  of  the  rod. 

Lebo  did  get  a  loop  around  the 
enormous  broadsword  tail,  and 
this  last  humiliating  act  seemed 
to  drive  the  thresher  berserk.  It 
was  like  trying  to  control  a  jet 
plane  on  a  take  off.  The  water 
churned  milky-white,  as  if  a 
volcano  had  blown  up  right  below 
us. 

Lebo  now  bent  far  down  with 
a  club  and  began  banging  away 
at  the  head.  The  thresher's  move- 
ments slackened.  Inch  by  inch  the 
two  natives  hauled  in  the  dying 
brute.  With  a  heavy  thud  it 
landed  in  the  cockpit.  I  had  to 
spin  completely  around  in  my 
chair  to  escape  its  tail. 

The  natives  attacked  the  shark 
with  personal  spite.  Lebo  had 
once  had  a  dory  broken  by  one, 
and  Pangi  had  lost  a  fine  net  a 
year  ago  when  a  thresher  had  be- 
come entangled  in  its  folds.  They 
leapt  upon  the  flopping  monster 
with  knives  and  fish  spears.  Now, 
out  of  my  harness,  I  waved  them 
back,  and  inserted  a  special  knife 
in  the  gills,  and  with  hard  wrench 
severed  the  main  artery  in  the 
neck.  The  fight  was  over! 

We  all  collapsed  in  exhaustion 
to  the  deck.  This  thresher  had 
been  a  mean  adversary — but  noth- 
ing compared  to  what  was  to 
come. 

The  motorboat  developed  a 
leak  two  days  later,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  use  one  of  the  long- 
boats of  Banana  with  four  strong 
rowers.  When  some  distance  off- 
shore, the  boys  baited  my  hook 
from  a  wooden  tub  of  live  bait. 
For  more  than  an  hour  we  drifted 
on  the  hot,  brazen  surface.  Drow- 


siness crept  through  my  blood, 
my  head  dropped  on  my  chest, 
and  my  eyelids  fluttered  heavily. 

Then  a  hard  nudge  and  a  low 
word  of  warning!  I  jerked  erect, 
shaking  off  the  torpor.  Lebo 
pointed  and  I  saw  the  broadbill! 
It  was  far  off  to  port,  like  a  water- 
logged spar,  its  dorsal  and  caudal 
upraised  like  sharp  crests  of  a 
separated  ledge. 

"I  think  it  sleeps,"  remarked 
Pangi. 

I  gave  the  order  for  the  course 
so  as  to  execute  a  wide,  cautious 
route,  which  would  trail  my  bait 
temptingly  past  the  indolent  fel- 
low. But  this  maneuver  brought 
no  reaction. 

I  signalled  for  the  boys  to  rest 
on  their  oars  and  baited  the  hook 
again.  We  all  watched  eagerly  as 
my  snapper  slowly  sank.  ( Please 
open  your  eyes,  Mister  Swordfish, 
I  prayed  fervently.  I  had  never 
hooked  one  before.)  But  nothing 
happened.  Could  it  be  that  the 
swordfish  was  dead,  bloated  with 
buoyant  gasses,  merely  a  floating 
mockery? 

Ah! — now  a  movement,  very 
slight,  barely  the  languid  stirring 
of  the  fin,  as  the  sleeper  sensed  a 
presence — a  toothsome  one.  The 
fins   disappeared. 

I  signalled  the  boys  to  pull  hard 
on  the  oars  and  stared  fixedly  at 
my  bait.  My  heart  leapt.  Behind 
it  I  saw  a  long,  sharply  defined 
shadow  following  intently.  My 
skin  tingled,  my  breath  came  fast, 
and  blood  raced  to  my  head. 

Waiting  for  the  nudging  of  my 
bait  seemed  interminable.  Ab- 
ruptly it  came,  the  barest  vibra- 
tion communicated  to  the  rod.  I 
snapped  the  little  lever  on  the 
reel.  The  spool  stopped  spinning 


for  a  moment;  then  very  rapidly 
it  picked  up  speed  again.  I 
thumbed  the  spool  so  it  couldn't 
backlash.  With  the  drag  off,  the 
unwinding  was  silent  and  sus- 
penseful. 

Then,  acting  on  experience,  I 
suddenly  bore  down  on  the  drag 
and  struck!  The  reel  shrieked  its 
war  cry! 

My  tackle  was  light — too  light 
I  feared  for  this  broadbill — so  I 
struck  hard  again  .  .  .  again  .  .  . 
and  then  again! 

The  water  exploded  two  hun- 
dred feet  away,  and  the  broadbill 
catapulted  itself  high  into  the  air, 
almost  perpendicular.  The  wide 
notched  bill  shook  its  maniacal 
fury  to  the  heavens.  I  only  had  a 
rubber  socket  pad  protecting  my 
mid-section,  so  the  wind  was  al- 
most knocked  out  of  me. 

"Get  in  the  oars!"  I  gasped  to 
the  boys.  I  didn't  care  to  foul  my 
line  now. 

The  swordflsh  circled  with  light- 
ning speed,  and  then  once  again 
it  leapt  tremendously,  like  a  pro- 
jectile from  a  cannon,  aimed  in 
the  direction  of  the  longboat.  His 
huge  malevolent  eyes  seared  us 
as  he  made  a  pass  with  his  sword 
to  cut  the  line.  Crash!  He  hit  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Now  he  made  a  fast  run  back 
up  the  coast  toward  the  Congo, 
and  as  the  speed  increased,  with 
the  drag  on,  the  longboat  began 
to  be  towed.  ( I  suddenly  remem- 
bered a  fisherman  off  Mazatlan, 
Mexico,  who  had  been  dragged  in 
his  dory  for  three  hours  by  an 
indignant,   hooked   swordflsh!) 

"Saints  be  praised!"  gasped 
Pangi,  remembering  some  of  his 
mission  school  phrases.  "He  vairee 
bad  one,  I  think!" 


The  native  rowers  glanced 
around  at  me  with  growing  alarm 
on  their  faces.  I  suppose  they 
didn't  know  to  what  limit  this 
mad  American  fisherman  might 
go  to  land  his  catch.  ( At  this  mo- 
ment I  was  prepared  to  let  the 
broadbill  haul  us  to  Brazil  and 
back,  if  necessary.  Whatever  the 
costs,  there  would  be  no  cutting 
of  line.) 

In  rapid  succession  the  sword- 
fish  tried  to  cakewalk  across  the 
sunlit  surface.  My  back  ached, 
my  muscles  seemed  to  cramp,  and 
the  blood  thundered  in  my  tem- 
ples. Quite  suddenly,  the  fellow 
took  the  notion  to  sound.  Line 
whirred  off  the  spool,  almost 
straight  down. 

"You  think  maybe  he  come  up 
under  boat  and  make  hole?" 
queried  Lebo  worriedly. 

"It's  been  known  to  happen,"  I 
said  shortly. 

His  mouth  fell  slack.  I'm  sure 
he  thought  I  was  out  of  my  mind. 
"I  think  more  better  we  let  him 
go,"  he  counselled  in  a  tense  voice. 

"More  better  you  be  quiet,"  I 
replied.  "And  get  out  the  harness. 
I'll  need  it  now." 


Tm  tired.  Can  I  change  feet?" 


Lebo  fitted  the  harness  to  me 
and  clipped  the  reel  to  the  har- 
ness. Now  I  had  a  brief  respite  to 
rub  some  circulation  back  into 
my  arms  and  hands. 

I  started  pumping.  All  at  once 
I  begin  to  get  line  faster  than  I 
could  handle  it.  Pangi  shouted 
and  pointed.  The  broadbill  leapt 
high,  and  for  good  reason.  A  mako 
shark  had  entered  the  fight,  and 
when  the  swordfish  jumped,  the 
shark  followed.  It  was  an  amazing 
exhibition,  like  a  game  of  follow 
the  leader.  The  swordfish  in- 
tended to  lead  him  a  merry  chase, 
that  was  certain. 

"Get  the  forty-five,"  I  cried. 
"Plug  that  shark  if  he  gets  close 
enough!  He's  not  going  to  damage 
this  baby!" 

My  reel  hummed.  The  sword- 
fish  was  running  fast  below  the 
surface.  I  could  picture  the  tena- 
cious mako  in  swift,  deadly  pur- 
suit, although  his  fin  was  not 
visible.  Then  another  wild  leap 
out  of  a  welter  of  foam,  and  right 
behind  lunged  the  grey  shape  of 
the  mako,  springing  desperately 
like  a  wolf  to  drag  down  the  stag. 
A  whirlpool  formed.  ( If  the  mako 
becomes  entangled  in  the  line,  it's 
the  end,  I  groaned  to  myself.) 
The  broadbill  came  half  out  of  the 
water,  shook  itself  violently,  still 
tried  to  rise  higher,  but  fell  back. 
I  saw  the  mako  tear  away  a  huge 
chunk  of  the  swordfish,  far  back. 

The  swordfish  made  an  ago- 
nized run  past  the  boat,  and  as 
it  passed  forty  feet  beyond  the 
stern,  with  the  mako's  fin  trailing, 
Pangi  fired.  A  perfect  shot!  The 
shark  barrel-rolled,  somersaulted, 
and  then  jumped  high.  Quite 
peacefully  it  sank  into  the  deep. 
I  gave  a  shout  of  relief,  and  at 
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this  precise  moment  Lebo 
shrieked.  The  swordfish  had  leapt 
high  to  port,  hit  the  water,  and 
was  coming  straight  for  us.  Faster 
and  faster  it  sped,  like  a  radar- 
controlled  torpedo  with  a  fantas- 
tic war  head. 

The  native  rowers  literally  flew 
into  the  stern  and  bow.  I  was 
jostled  and  shoved.  I  cried  angry 
orders.  Pangi  and  I  stood  fast 
amidships,  to  try  to  balance  the 
rocking  boat.  Lebo  howled  like 
a  banshee.  In  the  next  instant 
there  was  a  frightful  collision. 
Rough  bone  cut  through  the 
planking;  the  craft  heaved  under 
me.  I  felt  myself  falling  back- 
wards into  the  water.  Instinctively 
I  worked,  even  before  sinking 
below  the  surface,  to  free  myself 
of  the  harness  and  gear. 

I  sank  for  what  seemed  minutes, 
still  tugging  at  my  restricting  har- 
ness. Now  I  had  undipped  the 
reel,  and  the  dragging  weight 
eased.  When  my  head  broke  above 
the  surface  Pangi  was  close  by, 
and  he  swam  over  quickly  to  help 
me  unbuckle  the  harness.  Now  I 
gave  my  attention  to  the  long- 
boat. It  was  rocking  and  sinking 
slowly  as  water  poured  into  the 
hole.  The  trapped,  thrashing 
swordfish  tried  to  pull  itself  free 
or  force  itself  completely  through 
the  planking.  Water  spilled  over 
the  gunwales.  We  kept  clear  of 
the  area.  No  telling  when  it  might 
break  away. 

Then  one  of  the  bolder  Banana 
natives  climbed  over  the  al- 
most submerged  gunwales  of  the 
longboat,  grabbed  the  sword  with 
a  length  of  canvas  and  pulled 
hard.  Another  boy  snagged  a 
length  of  rope  floating  on  the  sur- 


face  and  secured  the  murderous  the  port  pilot  had  been  dispatched 

bill.  This  helped  to  plug  the  hole  for  us. 

in    the    side.    Now   we    clustered  We  were  hauled  abroad  a  short 

around  the  boat,  away  from  the  ^  lat^  and  a  line  to  tow  the 

thrashing  trail,  and  began  bailing  damaged    longboat    was    affixed. 

...  By  the  time  we  arrived  back  at 

rp          . '          l  x       i.i              i.  •  Banana    landing,    the    swordfish 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  coughing  had    alread        ?yen    a    flutteri 

of   a   laboring   motorboat   engine  wriggie  0f  his   tail  and  gone  to 

was     a     welcomed     sound.     Our  fisn  heaven.  Tom  fingers,  a  rent 

plight   had   been   seen   from   the  boat,  and  a  lost  rig— but  it  was 

landing,  and  one  of  the  boats  of  well  worth  it! 


Sign   Language 

When  the  Vermont  Development  Commission  advertised  a  farm 
for  sale  recently  it  added  with  all  honesty:  If  purchased  before  the 
next  windstorm  a  barn  is  included. 

Sign  erected  by  a  Grand  Rapids  Michigan  home  owner  at  a  bus 
stop  in  front  of  his  house:  Please  wait  on  sidewalk  until  bus  approaches. 
Your  feet  are  killing  me.    (Signed)   The  Grass. 

Classified  ad  in  the  Times  of  India:  Charming  girl,  17,  from  very 
respectable  Hindu  family  wishes  to  marry  multimillionaire.  Apply  Box 
1S064. 

Sign  on  a  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  dry  cleaning  establishment: 
Five  hour  service.  In  at  10,  out  at  5. 

Ad  in  an  Atlanta  farm  bulletin:  Want  job  on  farm.  Twenty  years 
experience.  Can  milk  cows,  feed  hogs  and  chickens,  and  do  general 
farm  work.  Single.  Twenty-one  years  old. 

Sign  in  a  Brooklyn  optometrist's  office:  Eyes  examined  while  you 
wait. 

Excerpt  from  a  newspaper  advertisement  by  a  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
furniture  store:  Ninety-day  charge  account  at  no  extra  cost.  Pay  only  /i 
in  February,  %  in  March,  and  %  in  April. 

Sign  in  a  Hanover,  Massachusetts,  antique  shop  window:  For  sale — 
treasures  and  trash. 

— Joseph  C.  Stacey 


Are  You  an  Armchair  Sport? 


BY  H.  A.  TUCKER 


If  so,  underline  the  sport  most  often  connected  with  the  defini- 
tion in  the  first  column.  If  you  guess  ten,  you're  a  beginner;  twelve 
or  thirteen  means  you're  good;  and  if  you  get  fourteen  or  fifteen 
correct,  vou  are  an  armchair  sport!  You'll  find  the  answers  on  page 
11. 


1.  Tack 

2.  Deuce 

3.  Ball  at  goal 

4.  Amble 

5.  Crossbar 

6.  Half  one 

7.  Mallet 

8.  Server 

9.  Stymie 

10.  Slice  to  the  off 

11.  Tickey 

12.  Scooping 

13.  Yaw 

14.  Carrom 

15.  Killed  ball 


football,  yachting,  polo 

tennis,  baseball,  golf 

golf,  lacrosse,  baseball 

baseball,  yachting,  tennis 

football,  baseball,  lacrosse 

tennis,  golf,  yachting 

golf,  polo,  tennis 

polo,  football,  tennis 

baseball,  golf,  lacrosse 

lacrosse,  tennis,  polo 

yachting,  football,  baseball 

lacrosse,  polo,  golf 

golf,  yachting,  polo 

football,  baseball,  tennis 

tennis,  yachting,  baseball 
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Food  for  Thought 


Soup  was  first  included  on  a  dinner  menu  at  the  wedding  feast  of 
Henry  IV  of  England. 

A  favorite  delicacy  of  the  people  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  is 
penguin  eggs. 

Each  pound  of  fat  in  the  human  body  means  4000  stored  calories. 

Three  times  as  much  tea  as  coffee  is  consumed  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  the  oldest  types  of  food  in  the  world  is  sausage — Homer 
refered  to  it  in  the  Odyssey. 

Pound  for  pound,  rabbit  meat  has  the  same  food  value  as  beef. 

Shark  liver  oil  is  used  to  make  margarine  and  chocolate. 

— Harold  Helfer 


Commercials   got  you  down? 


AND  LISTEN 


SHORT  WAVE 


Robert  E.  Van  Patten 


If  you  have  ever  been  around  a 
person  who  is  a  short-wave  lis- 
tening enthusiast  then  you  know 
all  about  him  and  you  know  the 
kind  of  hobby  it  is.  If  you 
haven't  met  such  a  person,  this  is 
the  sort  of  scene  you  see  when  you 
watch  him  enjoying  his  hobby: 
The  walls  of  his  room  are  papered 
with  acknowledgment  cards  from 
the  stations  he  has  heard  and 
these  bright  splashes  of  color  form 
a  kaleidoscope  pattern  on  the 
wall.  On  a  table  is  his  short-wave 
receiver  with  its  dials  glowing 
softly  as  the  signals  trill  and 
whisper  from  the  loud-speaker. 
These  are  strange  sounds,  though 
you'll  never  know  their  strange- 
ness until  you've  begun  to  prowl 
the  ether  yourself. 

As  one  tunes  slowly  across  the 
bands,  he  can  hear  the  birdlike 
twittering  of  a  radio  teletype 
transmitter,  and  the  pure  sweet 
notes  of  a  powerful  press  wireless 
station  blurting  tomorrow's  news 
across  space  at  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred words  per  minute.  Suddenly, 
just  the  other  side  of  a  droning 
wirephoto  signal,  the  hot,  smooth 


beat  of  a  samba  band  caresses 
your  ear — the  rhythmic  clak-clak 
of  the  sticks  and  throaty  chuckle 
of  the  bongo  drums.  As  the  music 
ends  the  announcer  speaks  rapidly 
in  Spanish  and  you  catch  the  call 
sign  .  .  .  XEW.  You've  heard  a 
program  from  Mexico  City.  And 
as  you  roam  the  range  of  frequen- 
cies restlessly  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
London,  all  of  them  are  there  to 
hear;  all  of  them  are  there  beneath 
fingers  that  patiently  twist  the 
dial. 

Once  they've  gotten  the  bug  in 
their  blood,  SWLs  (short-wave 
listeners)  tend  to  become  fanatic 
in  their  devotion  to  the  hobby. 
The  wee  hours  of  the  morning 
find  them  still  listening.  They  be- 
came short-wave  fans  in  lots  of 
different  ways — some  of  them 
began  tuning  the  short-wave 
bands  out  of  boredom  with  com- 
mercials. Others  were  enchanted 
by  the  romance  of  the  hobby. 
Regardless  of  how  they  began, 
they  all  share  a  common  thrill — 
the  thrill  of  chasing  faint  and  far- 
away signals  on  the  short  waves. 
Through   the   marvel   of  modern 
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radio  they  speak  nonchalantly  and 
knowingly  of  Paris,  Leopoldville, 
or  Sydney. 

Lots  of  people  are  deprived  of 
the  fun  in  this  hobby  because 
they  stand  in  awe  of  the  very 
words  "short-wave  radio."  Having 
once  seen  a  short-wave  receiver 
with  its  impressive  array  of  dials 
they  wander  off  feeling  that  it's 
too  unfathomable  for  them.  This 
is  a  mistake  and  such  an  attitude 
takes  away  the  fun  of  ether  snoop- 
ing. Actually,  most  of  those  com- 
plicated looking  dials  are  merely 
refinements  of  the  controls  on  the 
ordinary    household    radio    set. 

If  you  take  time  to  investigate, 
you  will  find  that  the  equipment 
required  to  get  started  in  short- 
wave listening  is  not  very  baffling 
or  intricate.  First,  you  need  a  re- 
ceiver designed  for  communica- 
tions.   Next,    you    need    a    good 


Above:  The  National  SW-54  Communi- 
cations   Receiver. 

Below:    The   Hallicrafters   S-40B    Com- 
munications Receiver. 


antenna.  The  home  receivers 
familiar  to  all  of  us  often  have 
short-wave  bands.  These  sets, 
however,  are  not  designed  for 
serious  short-wave  listening,  and 
their  loop  antennas  leave  a  lot  to 
be  desired.  In  the  long  run,  your 
best  bet  is  a  communications  re- 
ceiver and  many  good  ones  are 
made  by  nationally  known  manu- 
facturers. As  for  the  financial 
outlay,  they  run  in  price  from 
fifty  to  nine  hundred  dollars.  The 
less  expensive  sets  are  perfectly 
satisfactory  and  are  simpler  to 
operate.  Two  typical  communica- 
tions receivers  are  shown  in  the 
photographs.  Both  of  them  cost 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars  and 
both  are  fine  performers. 

If  the  technical  aspects  of  short- 
wave listening  still  have  you 
puzzled,  forget  it.  When  you  pur- 
chase a  communications  receiver 
you'll  be  supplied  with  an  operat- 
ing manual  published  by  the 
manufacturer.  This  booklet  will 
tell  you  all  you  need  to  know 
about  the  operation  and  care  of 
your  receiver  and  will  include  in- 
formation about  the  antenna  that 
should  be  used  with  your  set. 
After  all,  the  manufacturer  is 
anxious  to  have  his  set  perform 
satisfactorily,  and  he  wants  to 
make  certain  that  the  owner  gets 
all  the  information  he  needs. 

Of  course  you  can  always  build 
your  own  set,  and  if  you  have  the 
training  this  sort  of  project  in  it- 
self will  provide  you  with  hours  of 
fun.  Radio  supply  houses  usually 
carry  a  number  of  simpler  sets  in 
kit  form  for  those  who  want  to 
build  their  own.  I  might  add, 
however,  that  unless  you  know 
something  about  what  you  are 
doing,  it  would  be  best  to  stay 


away  from  construction.  The  man- 
ufacturer can  afford  to  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  test  equipment 
to  insure  peak  performance.  You 
can't  and  that's  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  the  age  of  garret 
genius  is  passing  away.  So  much 
for  the  basic  equipment. 

After  you've  begun  ether  snoop- 
ing in  earnest,  you'll  find  that  it's 
convenient  to  use  some  accessor- 
ies. One  indispensable  one  is  a 
list  of  world-wide  short-wave  sta- 
tions. I  know  of  at  least  two  such 
pamphlets  which  are  published 
on  a  quarterly  basis.  One  very 
good  one  is  called  White's  Radio 
Log.  It  sells  for  less  than  a  quarter 
and  will  be  of  great  help  to  you  in 
locating  your  quarry.  In  addition 
to  listing  all  the  world's  short- 
wave stations  by  call  sign  and 
frequency,  White's  also  lists  all 
American  AM.  FM,  and  TV  sta- 
tions by  location,  frequency,  or 
channel  and  indicates  their  net- 
work affiliations. 

The  second  accessory  you'll  find 
handy  to  have  around  is  a  log. 
In  your  log  you  can  list  such  in- 
formation as  the  date,  time,  fre- 
quency, signal  strength,  and  type 
of  programs  you  have  heard  as 
well  as  your  own  personal  com- 
ments on  reception.  Not  only  will 
your  log  provide  you  with  a  rec- 


ord of  the  countries  and  stations 
you've  heard,  but  also  it  will  give 
you  the  dope  you  need  when  you 
write  for  acknowledgment  cards. 
Many  stations  such  as  Radio 
Leopoldville  ( Belgian  Congo )  are 
delighted  to  send  reception 
acknowledgment  cards  to  SWLs. 
In  return  for  the  courtesy,  they 
often  ask  for  information  about 
reception  conditions.  Your  log  will 
do  the  job. 

In  addition  to  your  station  list 
and  your  log,  you'll  discover  that 
a  world  time  chart  is  also  conven- 
ient to  have.  You'll  probably  find 
that  knowing  what  time  it  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  will 
save  you  time  on  this  side.  For  in- 
stance, when  it's  noon  in  San 
Francisco,  it's  0300  the  next  morn- 
ing in  Chungking.  Nobody  in  his 
right  mind  is  on  the  air  anywhere 
at  that  hour  in  the  morning!  Al- 
most any  good  almanac  or  diction- 
ary will  supply  the  information 
you  need. 

Maybe  this  article  has  awak- 
ened your  interest — I  hope  so. 
When  you  get  started  you'll  find 
that  there's  a  world  of  fun  and 
personal  satisfaction  in  this  hobby. 
In  roving  the  short-wave  bands 
the  world  is  at  your  fingertips. 

So  good  luck,  good  hunting  and 
good  listening! 


Answers  to 

Quiz 

(page  8) 

1.  Yachting 

6.  Golf 

11.  Baseball 

2.  Tennis 

7.  Polo 

12.  Lacrosse 

3.  Lacrosse 

8.  Tennis 

13.  Yachting 

4.  Baseball 

9.  Golf 

14.  Baseball 

5.  Football 

10.  Polo 

15.  Tennis 
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LINK  LIKES 


luf,  the  ZdUosi 

We  can  have  almost  anything 
we  want  if  we  are  willing  and 
able  to  pay  the  price.  Just  wishing 
is  not  enough.  Nor  are  silver  and 
gold  all  we  pay  for  what  we  get. 

Learn  what  a  man  most  desires 
from  life,  and  you  know  much 
about  him.  When  you  understand 
what  he  wants  and  what  he  is 
willing  to  pay,  you  know  the  kind 
of  person  he  is. 

"Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so 
sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery?" — 
this  is  more  than  rhetoric.  Indi- 
cating what  Patrick  Henry  wanted 
and  the  price  he  was  willing  to 
jjay  for  liberty,  the  question  de- 
scribes the  man.  Similarly  descrip- 
tive are  Nathan  Hale's  words  just 
before  his  execution:  "I  only  re- 
gret that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  my  country." 

Cliff  Cunningham  wanted  to  be 
a  runner.  In  a  school  fire  he  was 
so  badly  burned  that  doctors  said 
he  would  never  be  able  to  walk. 
He  was  willing  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary price.  By  arduous  exercise 
burned  muscles  were  restored, 
and  Cliff  Cunningham  broke  the 
world's  record  for  the  mile. 

What  do  you  want,  and  what 
will  you  pay?  Up  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  this  is  written,  every  man 
wants  something.  Some  there  are 
who  want  with  all  their  mind  and 
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strength  and  soul  to  serve  their 
country.  And  others  want  first  of 
all  and  most  of  all  and  last  of  all 
just  things  for  themselves. 

Some  of  us  are  always  looking 
for  something  for  nothing.  We  get 
so  little  out  of  life  because  we  put 
so  little  into  it.  We  should  like  to 
achieve  some  specific  thing  but 
are  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  in 
effort. 

Most  of  us  have  some  money, 
and  all  of  us  have  time  to  spend. 
We  are  usually  more  careful  with 
our  money  than  with  our  time. 
"He  has  the  first  dime  he  ever 
earned"  may  describe  a  wise  man 
or  a  foolish  man.  "He  wasted  all 
of  his  leisure  hours"  refers  to  a 
fool. 

Bargaining  is  a  part  of  life.  We 
pay  in  time  or  money  or  effort  or 
consequences  for  everything  we 
get  or  do.  What  we  are  walling  to 
pay  may  be  too  little,  or  it  may 
be  too  great.  How  much?  is  an 
important  question.  How  much 
for  a  bottle  of  gin?  The  liquor 
dealer  may  say,  "Only  $3.25."  But 
it  has  cost  many  a  man  plenty 
more.  Days  in  a  brig,  a  wrecked 
car,  lost  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment, a  broken  home,  years  of  re- 
gret may  be  part  of  the  price. 
What  are  you  willing  to  pay  in 
addition  to  the  $3.25  which  gives 
the  dealer  his  profit? 

The  kind  of  person  we  are  be- 
coming is  the  result  of  what  we 
buy  and  what  we  pay.  We  give 
this  and  do  that,  and  we  become 
what  we  are. 

Go  get  what  you  want,  but 
don't  cheat  yourself! 


Sing 

of  the 

Great  Striped  Bird 


H.  0.  Austin 

The  story  so  far: 

Junius  Harcum's  chances  to  be- 
come one  of  the  deep-sea  divers 
aboard  his  sub  were  pretty  well 
muffed  by  his  shipmate  Lockett  who 
had  schemingly  succeeded  in  building 
up  Junius'  reputation  as  a  good- 
natured,  not-so-bright  hillbilly.  Juni- 
us was  a  hillbilly  and  good-natured, 
but  the  whole  crew,  especially  Lock- 
ett, were  about  to  witness  an  unusual 
thing. 
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Conclusion 


ime  passed,  the  "Canary" 
anchored  behind  a  coral  reef  in 
the  edge  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  surface 
of  the  water  was  glassy;  its  depths 
were  so  clear  that  some  of  the 
deck  hands  thought  they  could 
see  the  anchor  lying  on  the  bot- 
tom, seventy-five  feet  below. 

The  divers  lowered  a  steel 
workbench  to  the  sea  bed.  Bent 
over  it,  they  worked  amid  great 
beauty,  practicing  for  grim  tasks. 
A  steel  plate  fastened  to  the 
bench  was  for  them  the  steel  of  a 
disabled  submarine's  hull.  The 
divers  drilled  holes  through  the 
steel  plate  with  pneumatic  drills, 
they  cut  threads  in  the  sides  of 
the  holes,  turned  bolts  into  them, 
and    tightened    the    bolts     with 


wrenches.  In  case  of  a  submarine 
disaster,  these  men  would  know 
what  to  do.  And  grim  as  their  task 
was,  every  last  diver  looked  up 
occasionally  to  see  what  unearthly 
creature  had  finned  its  way  into 
his  field  of  vision. 

Up  on  deck,  Junius  Harcum 
picked  his  way  across  the  piles  of 
diving  gear  and  spoke  to  the  div- 
ing officer.  "Let  me  put  on  a  suit 
today,  sir,"  he  pleaded.  "I'd  make 
a  good  diver.  The  Diving  Manual 
says  the  thin,  wiry  type  make  the 
best  divers." 

"The  Diving  Manual  says  some 
other  things,  too,"  Chief  Gunner 
MacDougal  reminded  Junius,  not 
unkindly.  He  continued,  as  if 
musing  aloud.  "It  says  divers 
should  be  intelligent,  and  calm. 
.  .  .  You're  calm  enough — " 

Mr.  MacDougal  caught  himself, 
realizing,  Junius  supposed,  how 
his  words  sounded.  Junius  couldn't 
blame  him,  remembering  how 
Lockett  had  made  him  look  that 
night  at  the  smoker. 

"Not  this  time,"  the  diving  of- 
ficer continued,  speaking  more 
briskly.  "But  if  Jabalowski  doesn't 
re-enlist,  and  if  Andrews  keeps 
on  getting  the  bends,  I'm  going  to 
have  to  qualify  some  new  divers 
in  a  few  months.  I'll  let  you 
know." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Junius  said.  Inward- 
ly he  groaned.  A  few  months.  He 
went  forward  and  got  his  fishing 
gear.  He  returned  as  far  as  the 
galley  and  acquired  a  scrap  of 
meat  for  bait.  Standing  where  he 
could  see  the  great,  glamorous 
bubbles  rising  from  the  sub- 
merged divers,  he  baited  his  hook 
and  dropped  it  over  the  side. 
There  were  no  immediate  signs  of 
a  bite,  but  Junius  didn't  care. 
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Two  divers  were  hoisted  out  of 
the  water,  standing,  dripping  on 
their  steel  grating.  After  awhile, 
two  others  went  down.  Soon  there- 
after, Junius  felt  a  strong  tug  on 
his  hook.  He  reared  back  on  his 
tackle  to  set  the  hook  home.  He 
reeled  as  fast  as  he  could;  then 
stopped  and  jiggled  the  rod. 
There  was  something  on  the  hook, 
all  right,  but  it  didn't  feel  like 
much. 

Junius  reeled  again.  Soon  a 
brightness,  a  flashing  of  reflected 
sunlight,  could  be  seen  down 
through  the  water.  It  oscillated  a 
little,  but  sure  didn't  have  much 
fight  to  it  compared  to  the  way  it 
was  when  it  first  bit.  And  here 
was  something  funny.  All  the  un- 
occupied divers  and  tenders  on 
the  fantail  were  trooping  forward 
to  where  Junius  was. 

"Hey,  what've  you  got  there, 
Harcum?"  they  hollered.  "Keep  a 
snug  line  on  'er,  Harcum!  Don't 
let  'er  get  away!"  They  were  all 
carrying  on  something  awful,  and 
crowding  around. 

Junius  cranked  his  reel  till  the 
hook  broke  water.  Then  he  almost 
threw  the  high-priced  rod  and 
reel  overboard.  A  can  of  salmon! 
Some  smart  boy — one  of  the 
divers  now  on  the  bottom — had 
taken  down  a  can  of  salmon  with 
a  little  wire  sling  tied  around  it. 
He  had  hung  it  on  Junius'  hook 
and  had  given  it  a  jerk  to  make 
Junius  think  he  had  caught  a  fish. 
Then  he  had  phoned  topside  to 
get  everybody  in  on  the  fun. 
Well,  some  fun.  All  the  divers 
were  laughing  like  wild  men. 
"Hey,  Harcum!  You  won't  have  to 
get  the  cook  to  fry  this  one.  Pretty 
far  south  to  be  catching  salmon, 
aren't  you,  Harcum?" 


Even  Mr.  MacDougal,  sitting 
on  top  of  a  mooring  bitt  back  by 
the  telephone  amplifier,  was  get- 
ting a  kick  out  of  it. 

"You're  calm  enough,"  Junius 
remembered  him  saying,  as  if  to 
say,  "but  I'm  afraid  you're  not 
very  bright."  Well,  everything  that 
happened  these  days  seemed  to 
make  Junius  look  dumber. 

Junius  slowly  took  the  wire  off 
the  hook  and  dropped  the  can  of 
salmon  into  the  waterway  beside 
the  bulwark.  Carefully  he  fas- 
tened his  hook  and  sinkers  to  the 
handle  of  his  fishing  rod  so  they 
wouldn't  tangle.  He  leaned  his 
rod  against  the  side  of  the  deck 
house  and  grimly  walked  aft. 
Preston,  the  hospitalman,  was  sit- 
ting near  the  diving  tenders,  in- 
tently checking  a  stop  watch 
against  the  charts  clipped  onto  a 
copy  board  before  him.  His  was 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  divers  stayed  down  the  proper 
length  of  time  and  no  longer,  and 
that  they  decompressed  properly 
on  their  way  to  the  surface.  His 
responsibility  was  such  that  he 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  wide- 
spread levity  about  Harcum  and 
the  can  of  salmon. 

"Who's  down,  Doc?"  Junius 
asked,  tiying  to  sound  nonchalant 
— like  the  divers  sounded  when 
they  asked. 

The  hospitalman  answered 
without  looking  up  from  his 
computations.  "Nelson  and  Lock- 
ett." 

That  was  all  Junius  needed  to 
hear.  Leave  it  to  Lockett! 

Junius  walked  forward  and 
picked  up  his  rod  and  reel.  He 
took  them  down  to  the  forecastle 
bunk  room  and  stowed  them 
away.  He  went  up  and  aft  to  the 


metalsmith  shop  where  Harvey 
Snyder  worked.  Harvey  was  there, 
grinding  a  new  edge  onto  one  of 
the  big  chisels  the  divers  some- 
times used.  He  laid  down  his 
work  and  turned  off  the  emery 
wheel  when  Junius  came  into  the 
small,  hot  compartment.  "Eve- 
nin',"  he  said,  though  it  wasn't 
more  than  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

"Evenin',"  said  Junius.  "How 
many  more  days  of  divin'  we  got 
this  trip?" 

"Three  or  four.  I  hear  we're 
going  in,  Friday  or  Saturday 
morning." 

Junius  pondered.  "I  guess  we've 
got  time,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Time  for  what?" 

"To  build  us  a  Great  Striped 
Bird  in  our  spare  time.  At  night, 
so  nobody  will  see  us." 

Early  Friday  morning,  Junius 
Harcum  snuck  a  look  at  the  div- 
ing schedule  for  the  day.  His  eyes 
were  a  little  sandy,  for  he  and 
Harvey  had  worked  till  after  mid- 
night the  night  before,  and  then 
he  had  gotten  up  at  five  o'clock 
to  help  with  breakfast.  But  his 
heart  beat  rapidly  with  excite- 
ment as  he  checked  the  schedule. 
Now,  let's  see  .  .  .  Edwards  and 
Arnold  at  0800.  Barnhart  at  0900. 

"Well,"  thought  Junius,  "they're 
going  to  have  some  one-man  dives 
today.  I'm  sure  glad  of  that.  May- 
be ..  .  let's  see.  .  .  ." 

Ten  hundred — Nelson  and  Ja- 
balowski,  thirteen  hundred — Sten- 
hold  and  Reynard,  fourteen 
hundred — Lockett!  Fourteen  hun- 
dred— two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when,  if  ever,  the  mess 
cooks  would  have  some  leisure 
time.   Things  were  working  out. 
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Junius  walked  to  the  forepeak 
of  the  deck.  He  reached  over  the 
bulwark  and  grasped  a  length  of 
wire  that  was  tied  around  the  jack 
staff  and  which  extended  straight 
down  into  the  water.  He  hefted 
the  wire  with  his  hand.  Yes,  it  was 
still  there — The  Great  Striped 
Bird.  The  bird  of  scrap  sheet  steel 
and  solder,  and  red  and  yellow 
paint  scrounged  from  the  paint 
locker.  The  bird  with  welding-rod 
legs  and  wire  toenails — four  feet 
long  and  six  feet  in  wingspread, 
with  brass  buttons  off  a  CPO's 
overcoat  for  eyes.  She  was  there — 
the  most  horrendous  bird  anyone 
ever  saw,  out  of  water  or  under  it. 
Oh  man,  what  a  bird!  And  Junius 
hoped  the  shadows  were  dark 
enough  under  the  flare  of  the 
ship's  bows,  where  the  bird  was 
hanging,  to  keep  it  a  secret  from 
all  aboard  till  fourteen  hundred. 

When  the  dinner  dishes  were 
done,  Junius  went  fishing.  He 
fished  far  forward  for  awhile,  but 
there  was  never  a  bite.  Junius  had 
no  bait  on  his  hook.  He  wanted 
to  give  all  his  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  down  the  slope,  aft. 

Suddenly,  Junius  reeled  in.  He 
took  his  empty  hook  in  his  hand 
and  went  forward  to  where  the 
wire  led  down  to  the  Great 
Striped  Bird.  He  unwound  the 
wire  from  the  jack  staff  and 
twisted  it  onto  his  hook.  Quickly, 
he  lowered  away. 

Now,  to  see  Junius  Harcum, 
you  would  think  he  had  hooked  a 
big  one  for  sure.  His  heavy  rod 
was  bending  like  an  archer's  bow 
and  his  line  was  slicing  the  water. 
Junius  was  leaning  like  a  jack 
pine  in  a  wind  storm,  his  knotty 
right  hand  white-knuckled  on  the 
crank  of  the  reel.  Up  came  the 
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line  a  turn  or  two,  then  out  it  went 
for  two  whole  fathoms.  A  few 
onlookers  began  to  gather;  then 
more  assembled.  To  them  it 
looked  like  Junius  was  losing  more 
than  he  was  gaining  in  his  fight 
with  whatever  had  his  hook.  But 
Junius  was  fighting  it.  And  what- 
ever it  was,  it  was  a  deep  worker. 

"Move  aft,  Harcum!  Move  aft!" 
the  kabitzers  yelled.  "Move  aft 
where  the  deck  is  lower!" 

"Don't  want  to  get  back  where 
I'll  bother  the  diver,"  Junius 
grunted.  "Mr.  MacDougal  said  to 
stay  clear  of  the  divers."  But 
Junius  moved  slowly  aft  along  the 
bulwark  just  the  same,  battling 
the  monster  on  his  hook  every 
inch  of  the  way.  Aft  he  went,  till 
the  diving  officer  saw  him  and 
held  up  an  admonishing  hand. 

The  Great  Striped  Bird  was  a 
garish  creature,  and  the  water 
was  clear.  And  Clarence  P.  Lock- 
ett  was  never  one  to  keep  his  at- 
tention riveted  to  his  manual 
labor.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was 
a  wild  squawking  from  the  ampli- 
fier of  the  diving  telephone  beside 
the  bulwark.  It  was  Lockett's 
voice  that  Junius  heard — Lockett's 
voice,  raised  in  great  terror. 

"Take  me  up!  Take  me  up!  Top- 
side! Take  me  up!" 

Junius  could  hear  the  voice  of 
the  diving  officer,  too.  Calm,  but 
a  little  on  the  sharp  side.  "What  is 
it,  Lockett?  What's  your  trouble?" 

"Take  me  up!  Taaaaaaaake  me 
up!"  Lockett  was  sure  scared,  all 
right,  too  scared  to  give  Mr.  Mac- 
Dougal any  kind  of  a  sensible  an- 
swer. Junius  thought  he  had  bet- 
ter lead  the  Great  Striped  Bird 
farther  forward,  out  of  Lockett's 
sight.  It  was  fun,  hearing  Lockett 
holler,  but  there  was  no  use  in 


overdoing  it;  no  use  in  ruining  a 
keen,  if  somewhat  supercilious, 
mind.  Junius  knew  why  Chief 
Gunner  MacDougal  was  taking 
his  time.  To  rush  a  diver  up,  even 
from  as  shallow  a  depth  as  twelve 
fathoms  would  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  leaving  him  to  face 
for  a  few  moments  any  conceiv- 
able emergency  below. 

"Lockett!"  said  Mr.  MacDougal 
into  the  telephone,  speaking  even 
more  severely  than  before.  "Calm 
yourself!  Is  anything  attacking 
you?  Are  you  injured?" 

There  was  no  answer.  From  the 
telephone  amplifier  came  only  a 
great  sudden  sound  of  rushing  air. 
Looking  aft  over  his  shoulder, 
Junius  could  see  that  Lockett's 
lifeline  and  hose  had  gone  slack 
in  the  tenders'  hands.  Junius  knew 
what  had  happened.  Lockett  had 
closed  his  exhaust  valve  and  had 
inflated  his  suit  like  a  balloon.  He 
was  "blowing  up"!  He  was  floating 
to  the  surface,  gaining  altitude 
like  a  scared  partridge. 

"Oh  great  day!"  Junius  thought 
in  fright.  He  hadn't  meant  to  scare 
Lockett  into  such  a  drastic  act  as 
that.  Now  there  would  be  all  kinds 
of  commotion,  and  maybe  Lockett 
would  get  a  bad  case  of  the  bends, 
or  even  worse.  Lockett  was  a  real 
stinker,  but  even  a  stinker  like 
like  him  didn't  deserve  anything 
like  that.  As  all  his  watchers  hur- 
ried aft,  attracted  by  the  shouts 
of  the  tenders  on  the  fantail, 
Junius  moved  as  rapidly  as  he 
could  in  the  other  direction.  Look- 
ing back,  he  saw  Lockett  shoot 
half  his  length  out  of  the  water 
and  flop  over  to  float  spread- 
eagled  on  the  surface.  Lockett's 
fabric  suit  was  inflated  drum- 
tight,  and  his  rubber  cuffs  were 


blown  up  big  as  basketballs.  The 
tenders  were  frantically  hauling 
in  the  slack  of  Lockett's  life  line 
and  hose,  and  flinging  it  in  huge 
folds  on  the  deck.  They  knew  that 
if  Lockett's  suit  should  burst  with 
all  that  slack  in  his  life  line,  he 
would  sink  like  a  rock  and  drown. 
Soon  they  were  towing  him  to  the 
ship's  side.  They  jockeyed  the 
stage  under  him  while  he  floated 
on  the  water  like  a  grotesque, 
horizontal  snow  man.  The  tenders 
disgustedly  swung  him  aboard, 
while  his  tortured  suit  hissed  at 
every  seam  with  compressed  air. 

As  Junius  found  his  view  cut 
off  by  the  corner  of  the  deck 
house,  he  knew  that  the  tenders 
would  soon  have  Lockett  safely 
ensconced  in  the  recompression 
chamber.  They  would  increase  the 
air  pressure  in  the  chamber  till  it 
equaled  the  water  pressure  from 
which  Lockett  had  just  risen  so 
rapidly.  Over  a  period  of  hours 
they  would  return  him,  slowly,  to 
the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Junius  K.  Harcum  got  out  his 
jackknife  and  clipped  the  fish  line 
where  it  went  over  the  bulwark. 
In  his  mind's  eye  he  could  see  the 
Great  Striped  Bird  flopping  help- 
lessly down  to  fall  among  the 
coral  trees  and  be  lost  forever 
from  the  sight  of  man. 

After  the  open-air  movie  that 
night,  some  of  the  divers  and 
tenders  gathered  around  Lockett 
as  he  came  out  of  the  recom- 
pression chamber,  and  started  ask- 
ing him  questions.  Soon  almost 
everybody  off  watch  was  there, 
including  the  diving  officer,  who 
had  been  overseeing  Lockett's 
pressure  treatment  from  outside 
the  chamber.   Lockett,   pale   and 
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still  shaking,  was  a  changed  man. 
He  stood  nervously  in  the  center 
of  the  circle  of  questioners,  licking 
his  lips  as  he  sought  the  proper 
words. 

"All  I  can  say,  fellows,"  he 
stated  at  last,  "is  that  it  looked 
like  a  bird.  A  big  bird  with  stripes 
around  its  body  and  yellow  eyes. 
It  was  just  flopping  around,  about 
two  fathoms  off  the  bottom.  Some- 
times it  turned  around  and  faced 
me — and  looked  at  me!  And  once 
it  dived  at  me!"  Lockett  stared  at 
the  deck. 

The  diving  officer  spoke  grimly. 
"And  you  blew  up — on  purpose." 

"Well,  yes,  sir,"  said  Lockett. 
"I— I  kept  asking  to  be  taken  up." 

"And  this  thing — this  bird.  It 
hadn't  so  much  as  touched  you?" 

"Well,  no,  sir.  Not  exactly,  sir. 
But,  sir,  the  looks  of  the  thing!" 

Chief  Gunner  MacDougal 
snorted.  "Frankly,  Lockett,"  he 
said,  "I  think  I'd  better  start  train- 
ing some  new  divers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  you  older  men 
ittle  skittish." 
If  you  could  have  seen  it, 
sir!"  Lockett  exclaimed.  But,  amid 
muffled  laughter,  the  group  was 
breaking  up. 

The  diving  officer  turned  and 
spoke  to  Junius.  "Harcum,"  he 
said,  and  Junius  felt  his  heart 
jump  up  into  his  throat  and  stop 
beating.  Mr.  MacDougal  knew 
what  he  had  done! 

"Harcum,"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Dougal. "I  don't  want  any  more 
fishing  going  on  while  the  divers 
are  down." 

"Yessir."  Junius  started  to  turn 
away.  He  guessed  Mr.  Mac- 
Dougal didn't  know  about  his 
homemade  bird,  but  what  hopes 
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he'd  kept  alive  of  ever  becoming 
a  diver  died  at  that  moment. 

"Harcum,"      said      Mr.      Mac 
Dougal. 

Junius  sadly  about-faced.  "Yes- 
sir." 

"Have  you  had  your  physical 
examination  for  diving?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,  go  to  sick  bay  in  the 
morning  and  get  your  physical. 
Perhaps  I've  been  underestimat- 
ing you  a  little." 

"Yessir!"  said  Junius  as  Mr. 
MacDougal  turned  away. 

Junius'  heart  pounded.  He  knew 
he  really  was  going  to  enjoy  be 
ing  a  diver  and  working  for  Mr. 
MacDougal.  He  didn't  think  he 
was  going  to  have  much  more 
trouble    with    Lockett,    either. 

Meanwhile,  until  taps,  he  would 
go  and  see  if  he  and  Snyder  could 
work  out  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  "heart-broke"  song.  Snyder 
had  better  knock  off  singing  "The 
Great  Striped  Bird"  for  awhile, 
anyway.  His  words  were  coming 
aft  much  too  loudly  right  now, 
and  with  entirely  too  much  mean- 
ing. 

Oh,  sing  tonight  of  the  great 

striped  bird, 
Oh,  sing  tonight,  my  children — 
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lLver  since  the  first  professional 
baseball  team — the  Cincinnati 
Red  Stockings — was  organized  in 
1869,  the  diamond  has  had  its  own 
pet  phrases  and  expressions.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the 
term  "Chicagoed."  This  name 
stems  from  the  strength  of  the 
early  Chicago  clubs  who  were 
often  holding  their  opponents 
scoreless.  Thus,  for  years,  any 
team  that  failed  to  score  in  a  game 
was  "Chicagoed." 

Arlie  Latham,  infielder  of  the 
American  Association  St.  Louis 
Browns  in  the  1880's,  was  respon- 
sible for  another  expression.  Lath- 
am was  constantly  making  a  try 
for  balls  that  he  could  not  reach 
just  to  impress  the  crowds.  So 
"doing  an  Arlie  Latham"  became 
any  halfhearted  try  for  a  ground 
ball  by  an  infielder. 

Baseball  has  always  had  its 
"fancy  Dans,"  players  who  make 
every  easy  play  look  hard,  and  its 
"alibi  Ikes,"  players  who  con- 
stantly make  excuses  for  their  bad 
play.  They'll  probably  always 
have  their  "clubhouse  lawyers" 
too.  These  are  performers  who 
cannot  agree  with  the  manage- 
ment and  who  are  constantly  air- 
ing their  views  around  the  club- 
house. 


It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most 
frequently  used  baseball  terms 
came  into  being  when  a  veteran 
minor  leaguer  asked  a  newcomer 
"How  long  were  you  in  the  ma- 
jors?" The  answer  was  "Lonc^ 
enough  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee." 
This  expression  is  still  used  to 
refer  to  a  brief  trial  in  the  big 
leagues.  Another  popular  phrase 
"Sending  him  down  the  river," 
means  to  sell  a  player  to  a  league 
of  lower  classification  or  to  a 
weaker  club. 

In  baseball  a  "can  o'  corn"  isn't 
found  in  a  grocery  store.  Instead 
it's  a  high,  lazy  fly  ball  which  the 
outfielders  have  plenty  of  time  to 
field.  A  "circus  catch"  is  a  sensa- 
tional running  catch  by  an  out- 
fielder. A  "free  ticket"  is  a  base 
on  balls.  "Powerhouse"  may  be  a 
candy  bar  too,  but  in  baseball  it's 
a  consistent  long  distance  hitter. 
A  "Baltimore  chop"  is  a  bouncer 
that  hits  the  plate  and  bounds 
high  in  the  air.  A  "Texas  leaguer" 
is  a  looping  hit  that  drops  safely 
between  the  infield  and  outfield. 

To  a  hitter,  "drawing  a  horse 
collar"  means  going  hitless  for  the 
day.  A  "percentage  Patsy"  is  one 
that  performs  for  his  own  average 
only.  A  "leg  hitter"  is  a  fast  man 
who  beats  out  grounders  to  the 
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infield.  A  "truck  horse"  is  an  extra 
slow  runner.  When  a  player 
swings  at  a  bad  pitch  he  is  "going 
on  a  fishing  trip." 

Even  the  nicknames  of  the 
players  are  different  in  baseball. 
Thus  Phil  Rizzuto  of  the  Yankees 
is  "Scooter"  because  of  the  way  he 
covers  ground  in  the  infield.  And 
Leo  Durocher  is  "The  Lip"  be- 
cause he  is  constantly  jawing  at 
the  umpires.  And  Sal  Maglie,  star 
New  York  Giant  pitcher,  is  "The 
Barber."  This,  according  to  rival 
players,  is  because  Sal  is  con- 
stantly trying  to  shave  them  when 
they  are  at  bat.  In  other  words,  he 
keeps  the  ball  close  to  the  hitters. 

Among  the  terms  used  frequent- 
ly  on    the    diamond    are    "rabbit 


ears,"  a  player  who  hears  every 
uncomplimentary  thing  said  about 
him;  "wolves,"  fans  who  contin- 
ually ridicule  a  player  or  team; 
"bench  jockey,"  a  player  who 
razzes  the  umpires  and  the  op- 
position; "skull  session,"  the  meet- 
ing of  a  ball  club  before  a  game; 
"ivory  hunter,"  a  scout  in  search 
of  young  talent;  "cousin,"  pitcher 
who  is  easy  to  hit;  "fireman,"  a 
star  relief  pitcher;  "scatterarm," 
player  who  can  throw  hard  but 
has  no  control;  "thumbed  out," 
banished  from  the  field  by  the 
umpire  and  "grapefruit  league." 
This  last  refers  to  the  spring  train- 
ing games  which  are  played  in  the 
south  before  the  regular  season 
begins. 


Battle  Notes 
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Did   You   Know   that- 
Some  eighteen  thousand  dogs  served  in  our  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II? 

Poison  gas  accounted  for  about  thirty-three  per  cent  of  all  the 
casualties  suffered  by  the  AEF  in  World  War  I? 

It  takes  thirty  freight  cars  and  over  forty  passenger  trains  to  move 
one  U.S.  armored  division  from  a  training  camp  to  a  port  of  embarka- 
tion? 

Some  230  German  generals  were  killed  in  action  during  World 
War  II? 

Genghis  Khan  was  the  first  to  use  gunpowder  in  warfare  (in  a.d. 
1215)? 

The  average  U.S.  soldier  eats  about  288  pounds  of  meat  per  year? 

A  total  of  3,369  engineering  hours  are  needed  in  the  building  of  just 
one  modern,  wing-swept,  jet  fighter  plane? 

— Joseph  C.  Stacey 


THE  CALL 

OF 
LIBERTY 

Jasper  B.  Sinclair 

jL/iberty  speaks  to  all  men  in  all 
tongues.  Its  voice  was  heard 
aroLind  the  world  in  the  stirring 
days  of  "Seventy-six." 

The  challenge  of  liberty -loving 
Americans,  as  expressed  so  fitting- 
ly in  Thomas  Jefferson's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  found  a 
ready  response  in  the  hearts  of 
men  of  many  tongues  and  creeds. 
From  far  lands  beyond  the  seas 
they  came  to  aid  the  Colonists  in 
the  long,  wearying  struggle  for 
American  independence. 

France  sent  us  the  twenty -year- 
old  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who 
served  at  Brandywine  under  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  who  was 
later  entrusted  with  the  defense 
of  Virginia,  and  participated  in  the 
final   surrender   of  Cornwallis   at 


Yorktown.  With  Lafayette  came 
Major  Pierre  L'Enfant.  The  lat- 
ter's  military  services  are  largely 
overshadowed  in  the  minds  of 
most  Americans  by  his  planning 
of  Washington,  the  "City  of  Mag- 
nificent Distances." 

Also  from  France  came  Count 
Rochambeau  who  commanded 
the  French  forces  sent  to  aid  the 
Colonists  in  the  latter  years  of 
their  liberty-winning  struggle. 
With  him  came  Count  Francois 
Grasse-Tilly  who  commanded  the 
French  fleet  in  American  waters 
and  shared  in  the  decisive  York- 
town  campaign. 

Lithuania  sent  us  the  dashing 
Polish  patriot,  Tadeusz  Kosciusko, 
who  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Brig- 
adier-General while  serving  in  the 
Continental  Army.  Just  about  the 
only  recognition  given  his  services 
is  the  town  that  was  named  in  his 
honor  and  the  United  States  post- 
age stamp  that  bears  his  portrait. 

Scotland  sent  us  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  "Father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,"  one  of  whose  vessels 
flew  the  first  American  flag  to  re- 
ceive the  salute  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion in  foreign  waters.  Among  his 
countrymen  were  John  Wither- 
spoon  and  James  Wilson,  two  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  excel- 
lent history  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  tells  us  that  at  one  battle 
every  officer  in  the  American  force 
was  a  Scottish  Presbyterian. 
Among  them  were  General  Hugh 
Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton, 
and  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who 
served  at  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Ticonderoga,  and  Yorktown — and 
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afterwards  became  first  governor 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the 
Ohio. 

England  sent  us  Robert  Morris, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  one  of 
the  financiers  of  the  struggle  for 
liberty.  Also  from  England  came 
Thomas  Paine,  whose  Crisis  and 
Common  Sense  stirred  the  patri- 
otic tide  of  liberty  and  earned  him 
distinction  as  the  "pen  of  the 
Revolution." 

England  gave  us  General  Ho- 
ratio Gates,  victor  over  Burgoynes 
red-coated  army  on  Saratoga's 
historic  field.  One  of  the  truly  de- 
cisive military  milestones  was 
Saratoga,  for  it  enlisted  the  aid  of 
France  and  saved  the  cause  of  the 
Americans  in  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical periods  of  the  day. 

Poland  sent  us  the  patriot, 
Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Brandy- 
wine,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 


dier-General, and  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  the  soldier  at 
the  siege  of  Savannah  in  the 
Georgia  campaign.  Several  Ameri- 
can towns,  highways,  parkways, 
and  a  postage  stamp  honor  his 
selfless  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty. 

Ireland  sent  us  Matthew  Thorn- 
ton, one  of  the  earliest  among  the 
New  Hampshire  patriots  and  one 
of  the  first  in  that  region  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
later  became  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Also  from  Ireland  came  John 
Barry,  who  sailed  the  "Lexington" 
and  the  "Alliance"  to  more  than 
one  well-earned  victory  in  stirring 
sea  fights  somewhere  upon  the 
salty  reaches  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
helped  to  write  the  opening  chap- 
ters in  the  traditions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy. 

Prussia  sent  us  the  Baron  Fred- 
eric Steuben,  who  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General  and  established 
a  system  of  discipline  and  tactics 
hitherto  lacking  among  the  un- 
trained Continentals.  He  spent  his 
whole  fortune  in  clothing  his  men 
against  the  rigors  of  winter  and 
gave  his  last  dollar  to  the  soldiers. 

Congress  made  somewhat  tardy 
reparation  for  his  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Continental  cause. 
It  was  years  later  when  Steuben 
was  voted  an  annual  pension  of 
$2,500  and  a  township  of  land  in 
New  York  State — both  of  which 
he  promptly  divided  with  his  fel- 
low officers. 

Alsace  sent  us  the  Baron  John 
de  Kalb,  who  was  appointed  a 
Major-General    in    the    American 


Army,  and  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice at  the  head  of  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  troops  in  the  battle 
of  Camden.  A  monument  was 
erected  in  his  memory  some  forty- 
five  years  later.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  by  Lafayette,  who  was 
then  visiting  the  United  States  as 
a  private  citizen  of  France. 

The  British  West  Indies  sent  us 
Alexander  Hamilton  who  served 
as  an  artillery  officer  and  an  aide- 
de-camp  on  General  Washing- 
ton's staff.  He  afterwards  became 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  President  Washington's  cabinet 
and  the  founder  of  the  nation's 
monetary  system. 

Lands  such  as  these  are  the 
typical   wellsprings    of   American 


freedom.  Men  such  as  these  are 
themselves  typical  of  so  many 
who  served  and  fought  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  through  the 
long,  weary  years  from  Concord 
and  Lexington  down  to  York- 
town's  final  field  of  surrender. 

The  clarion-like  call  of  liberty, 
heard  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  American  Colonies,  made 
these  men  of  different  faiths  and 
beliefs  common  defenders  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

In  defense  of  that  cause  they 
were  Americans  all — symbolic  of 
the  fusion  of  blood  and  racial 
stocks  upon  which  this  nation  of 
ours  was  conceived  and  dedicated. 
A  nation  so  conceived  and  so  ded- 
icated can  have  but  one  sure 
destiny — to  go  forward  to  great- 
ness! 
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The   Brighter   Side 

Cutting  open  his  chest  and  massaging  his  heart,  two  surgeons  in  El 
Monte,  California,  brought  a  man  back  to  life  fifteen  minutes  after  he 
was  pronounced  dead. 

A  Memphis,  Tennessee,  man  had  no  regrets  when  he  died.  A  state- 
ment he  made  before  his  death  read  as  follows: 

My  house  is  in  order;  I  am  sure  of  myself  and  have  no  fear.  I  start  out 
each  day  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  serving  my  fellow  man  and  doing  as 
much  good  as  I  can.  I  have  had  a  wonderful  wife.  I  have  a  wonderful 
daughter,  son-in-law,  and  granddaughter  that  have  inspired  me  to  go  on 
and  on. 

If  I  have  an  enemy  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  I  know  not  where.  If  I 
did,  I  would  go  and  square  myself.  So  what  more  would  one  want  in  this 
life?  I  am  happy  and  smile  the  hours  away  each  day. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  reported  that  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  occupations  in  which  blind  persons  are  successfully 
employed. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Stone  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Woodruff  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
have  been  friends  for  eighty-nine  years. 

— Harold  Helfer 


VUe  J.adt 
o^  ike  A>wufl  Gam&U? 


Jl.    Vt>.   Gayqitl 


9t  was  in  the  late  fall  of  1857  that 
the  four  thousand  incredulous 
and  popeyed  townsfolk  of  Los 
Angeles  were  treated  to  a  spec- 
tacle so  singular  as  to  cause  the 
local  editor  to  wax  almost  poetic 
with: 

General  Beale  and  fourteen  camels 
stalked  into  town  last  Friday  and 
gave  our  streets  quite  an  oriental 
aspect.  It  looks  odd  enough  to  see, 
outside  of  a  menagerie,  a  herd  of 
huge,  ungainly,  awkward  but  docile 
animals  move  about  in  our  midst 
with  people  riding  them  like  horses 
and  bringing  up  weird  and  far  off 
associations  of  the  lands  of  the 
mosque,  crescent,  or  turban  ...  of 
the  burning  sands  of  Arabia  and 
Sahara  where  the  desert  is  boundless 
as  the  ocean,  and  the  camel  is  the 
ship  thereof. 

All  of  sixty-five  years  later  a 
camel  was  tracked  down  and  shot 
by  an  irate  posse  from  Banning,  in 
California's  Riverside  County,  aft- 
er the  beast  had  made  a  nuisance 
of  himself  scaring  women  and 
children;  terrifying  dogs,  horses, 
and  livestock;  and  pillaging  feed 
supplies. 

And  as  late  as  1942  a  prospector 
in  the  Golden  State's  bleak  and 
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isolated  Panamint  Mountains  re- 
ported having  seen  a  lone  camel 
roaming  the  wastelands.  That 
lonely  animal  might  have  been 
the  very  last  descendant  of  the 
Army's  old  camel  corps.  Again, 
he  might  not! 

It  was  none  other  than  Jeffer- 
son Davis  who  established  the 
military  camel  corps.  As  United 
States  Senator  from  Mississippi 
after  the  close  of  the  War  with 
Mexico,  "Jeff"  Davis  contended 
that  only  camel  transportation 
would  suffice  to  link  the  isolated 
army  posts  which  protected  the 
settlers  moving  into  the  vast 
frontier  area  of  the  Southwest 
recently  acquired  from  Mexico. 
The  Congress  was  skeptical;  the 
Army  indifferent. 

"Jeff"  Davis  became  Secretary 
of  War.  In  his  annual  report  for 
1853  he  renewed  his  exhortations. 
On  the  older  continents,  in  regions 
reaching  from  the  torrid  to  the 
frozen  zones,  embracing  arid 
plains  and  precipitous  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  what  beast  of 
burden  was  employed  with  the 
best  results?  The  camel!  From  the 
mountains  of  Circassia  to  the 
plains  of  India,  what  animal  was 
used    to    transmit    military     dis- 


patches,  draw  ordnance,  and  sub- 
stitute for  dragon  horses?  The 
camel!  In  the  subjugation  of  the 
Arabs  in  Egypt,  what  was  the 
fleet  ship  of  the  desert  used  by 
Napoleon?  The  camel!  Along  our 
new  frontier  where  transporta- 
tion costs  for  the  troops  operating 
against  predatory  and  nomadic 
Indians  were  exorbitant,  what 
substitution  might  be  made  in  the 
interests  of  economy?  The  camel! 

The  insistent  "JefF"  Davis  final- 
ly won  his  point.  An  harassed 
Congress  voted  the  funds,  and  in 
May,  1856,  thirty-four  camels  from 
Egypt  and  Smyrna  were  unloaded 
at  Indianola,  Texas.  From  that 
port  the  strange  caravan  trudged 
inland  to  the  military  base  at  San 
Antonio. 

Camp  Verde,  sixty  miles  north- 
west of  San  Antonio,  was  des- 
ignated as  the  camels'  home  sta- 
tion. Their  first  test  as  freight 
carriers  came  when  they  were 
moved  to  that  point.  Six  camels 
toted  3,600  pounds — a  load  twice 
as  heavy  as  a  dozen  mules  could 
haul  in  wagons.  The  camels  cut 
in  half  the  time  normally  taken  for 
the  trip. 

That  successful  experiment  suf- 
ficed for  the  enthusiastic  War 
Secretary.  He  at  once  sent  another 
supply  ship  to  the  Near  East 
which  returned  with  forty-six 
camels.  Six  were  riding  and  racing 
dromedaries,  a  gift  from  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey.  Thus,  by  early 
1857  the  Army  had  eighty  camels 
in  training  at  Camp  Verde. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year 
Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale  was 
ordered  to  move  from  San  Antonio 
to  Fort  Defiance  in  New  Mexico 
Territory.  From  that  post  he  was 
to  survey  a  wagon  route  to  the 


Colorado  River  and  on  into  Cali- 
fornia. Beale  was  directed  by 
John  Buchanan  Floyd,  successor 
to  "Je&"  Davis  as  Secretary  of 
War,  to  employ  camels  in  his 
expedition,  strenuously  testing 
them  en  route. 

Beale,  mounted  on  a  huge 
dromedary,  set  forth  in  June. 
Thirty-five  camels  were  in  his 
caravan.  By  July  he  had  covered 
the  seven  hundred  miles  to  El 
Paso.  From  that  settlement  he  re- 
ported : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
report  the  entire  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition as  far  as  I  have  tried  it. 
Laboring  under  all  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  one  single  man  who  knows  any- 
thing whatsoever  about  camels  or 
how  to  pack  them,  we  have  never- 
theless arrived  here  without  an  ac- 
cident. 

In  torrid  midsummer  Beale 
moved  on  through  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Great  American 
Desert  to  Fort  Defiance,  then  on 
to  the  Colorado.  The  camels  swam 
the  river.  From  the  west  bank 
Beale  reported: 

Starting  with  a  full  determination 
that  the  experiment  should  be  no 
halfway  one,  I  have  subjected  the 
camels  to  trials  which  no  other  ani- 
mals could  possibly  have  endured; 
and  yet  I  have  arrived  here  not  only 
without  the  loss  of  a  camel  but  they 
are  admitted  by  those  who  saw  them 
in  Texas  to  be  in  as  good  shape 
today  as  when  we  left  San  Antonio. 

Beale  went  on  to  Fort  Tejon  in 
California.  Bells  tinkling,  his 
camels  plodded  onto  the  parade 
ground  on  a  crisp  September  day. 
At   Fort   Tejon   Beale   rested   his 
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men  and  beasts.  It  was  from  that 
post  that  he  made  the  seventy- 
five  mile  jaunt  south  into  Los 
Angeles  which  aroused  the  edi- 
torial elation  over  the  "lands  of 
the  mosque,  crescent,  and  turban." 
Beale  celebrated  New  Year's 
Day,  1858,  by  issuing  march  or- 
ders for  the  hazardous  return 
journey  to  San  Antonio.  By  spring 
he  was  back  at  his  base.  Beale 
officially  exulted: 

A  year  in  the  wilderness  ended! 
During  this  time  I  have  conducted 
my  party  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
back  again  to  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  road,  through  a  country  for 
the  greater  part  unknown  and  in- 
habited by  hostile  Indians,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  I  have  tested  the 
value  of  the  camel,  marked  a  new 
road  to  the  Pacific,  and  travelled  four 
thousand  miles  without  an  accident. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that 
the  Army's  camels  were  flat  fail- 
ures as  pack  carriers.  Now,  is  that 
so? 

After  Secretary  of  War  Floyd 
had  studied  Beale's  glowing  re- 
port, he  recommended  the  pur- 
chase of  an  additional  one  thou- 
sand camels! 

Then,  witness  the  reports  of 
officers  of  the  topographical  en- 
gineers. In  1859  an  expedition 
surveyed  the  barren  desert  lands 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Pecos  River  in  Texas.  One  daily 
report  said: 

A  horse  and  a  mule  had  to  be 
abandoned  due  to  the  tremendous 
difficulties  of  the  twenty-nine  mile 
march.  The  patience,  endurance,  and 
steadiness  which  characterized  the 
performance  of  the  camels  during 
this   march  in  which  no   less   than 
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fifty-seven  arroyos,  some  of  them 
from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  deep,  were 
passed  over  is  beyond  all  praise,  and 
when  compared  to  the  distressed  and 
jaded  appearance  of  the  mules  and 
horses,  establish  for  them  another 
point  of  superiority. 

The  following  year  a  survey 
was  made  of  the  Comanche  Trail. 
Twenty  camels  were  used.  Pre- 
cipitous barren  mountains  and 
deep  arid  canyons  were  en- 
countered. After  the  passage  of 
one  torturous  stretch,  the  expedi- 
tion's commander  wrote: 

To  pass  this  space  of  120  miles 
occupied  five  days,  during  which  the 
party  suffered  greatly  from  want  of 
water;  indeed,  the  lives  of  all  were 
in  peril,  and,  but  for  the  camels,  the 
results  might  have  been  disastrous. 
Those  noble  animals,  although  with- 
out water  to  quench  their  thirst  dur- 
ing those  five  days,  carried  their 
packs,  with  few  exceptions,  in  safety 
over  those  120  miles  of  exceedingly 
rugged  country,  transporting  the 
water  which  sustained  the  party. 

The  Army's  success  with  "those 
noble  animals"  so  intrigued  pri- 
vate enterprise  that  in  1858  a 
large  cargo  of  camels  were  un- 
loaded at  New  Orleans  by  a  com- 
mercial firm.  Several  shiploads  of 
commercial  camels  from  China 
and  Tibet  later  were  disembarked 
at  San  Francisco.  These  Far  East 
camels  were  sent  on  to  Nevada 
to  pack  salt  from  the  marshes  to 
the  mining  settlements. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke,  the 
Army's  camels  had  been  divided 
for  station  between  Camp  Verde 
and  Fort  Tejon.  Those  in  Texas 
found  themselves  again  serving 
under  Jefferson  Davis  by  whose 
Confederate    soldiers    they    were 


captured.  The  ruminant  captives 
were  put  to  work  on  rural  mail 
routes.  The  California  contingent 
was  employed  by  the  Union  forces 
as  a  "camel  express"  linking  the 
port  of  San  Pedro  with  Los 
Angeles,  Tucson,  and  desert-iso- 
lated Fort  Mohave. 

During  and  right  after  the  war, 
the  Army  discarded  its  camel 
corps.  The  reasons  were  several 
and  varied.  No  matter  how  glow- 
ing were  the  "citations"  by  his 
officers,  the  soldier  never  did 
cotton  to  the  camel.  For  one  thing, 
the  camel  had  fleas  by  the  thou- 
sands; for  another,  the  camel's 
stiff-legged  pacing  gait  made  the 
soldier-cameleer  "seasick."  Also, 
the  camel,  though  usually  docile, 
was  prone  to  abrupt  fits  of  rage 
during  which  tantrums  he  was 
wont  to  deposit  his  rider  in  the 
nearest  cactus  bed. 

Then  there  was  the  unremitting 
opposition  of  the  politically 
powerful  Missouri  "mule  trust" 
which  demanded  that  the  govern- 
ment have  no  truck  whatsoever 
with  this  new  form  of  competitive 
transportation.  Also,  the  Army  was 
bombarded  with  complaints,  not 
to  mention  lawsuits,  by  owners 
whose  horses,  mules,  and  burros 
tore  madly  off  at  the  first  sight  of 
a  camel. 

But  it  was  the  "iron  horse," 
chugging  further  and  further 
westward,  that  really  brought  an 
end  to  the  military's  camel  troop, 
and  to  commercial  camels,  too. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  camels  in  Texas  were  retaken 
by  the  government  to  be  sold  at 
auction;  a  like  fate  had  already 
befallen  the  California  group. 

Ex-army  camels  appeared  in 
zoos,  menageries,  circuses,  and  on 


farms.  Some  of  the  dromedaries 
contested  on  race  tracks.  Other 
"veterans"  joined  the  growing 
number  of  camels  imported  from 
Asia  to  pack  freight  between  Cali- 
fornia's supply  bases  and  Nevada's 
mines  and  settlements. 

In  fact,  such  a  nuisance  did 
camels  become  in  the  Silver  State 
that  in  1875  the  legislators  at 
Carson  City  passed  an  act  "to 
prohibit  camels  and  dromedaries 
from  running  at  large  on  or  about 
the  highways  of  the  State  of 
Nevada."  That  remained  Nevada 
"law"  until  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

But  when  the  "iron  horse"  not 
only  reached  the  Pacific  but  went 
puffing  down  innumerable  branch 
lines,  all  camels — ex-military  and 
"civilian" — lost  their   usefulness. 

Neglected  and  forsaken,  the 
camels  wandered  off  into  the 
desert  lands  and  barren  mountain 
sides  to  shift  for  themselves.  It 
seems  that  for  a  time  they  not 
only  thrived  but  multiplied.  That 
despite  the  fact  that  hunters  shot 
camels  mistaking  them  for  moose, 
settlers  shot  camels  to  protect  their 
crops  and  wolves  preyed  on  the 
beasts. 

Yet  as  late  as  1893  two  full 
carloads  of  camels  were  rounded 
up  in  the  Far  West  for  exhibit  at 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

Gradually  the  camel  passed  into 
legend.  There  was  the  "great  gray 
camel"  which  was  said  to  have 
wandered  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Sonora  and  Arizona,  the 
"giant  camel"  which  roamed  the 
Apache  country,  and  the  "great 
rusty -red  camel"  who  haunted  the 
Mexican  border  with  a  grinning 
skeleton  in  tattered  blue  uniform 
strapped  to  the  saddle. 
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But  the  camel  that  was  tracked  Then    two    full    decades    later 

down  and  shot  at  Banning  in  the  there  turned  up  the  lone  camel 

1920's   was   no   "ghost."   He   was  seen  prowling  the  desolate  Pana- 

supposed  to  have  been  the  last  of  mint  Mountain  area.  This  surely 

the     military     camels,     or     their  was  the  last  of  the  Army's  camels 

progeny.  — or  was  it? 


£a    VUeif  £>CUf 


Years  ago  the  stern  civic  fathers  of  a  certain  small  city  banned  the 
sale  of  ice-cream  sodas  on  Sunday,  figuring  this  might  keep  the  young 
blades  from  frittering  away  the  Sabbath  in  refreshment  parlors.  To 
counteract  them,  enterprising  confectioners  served  a  soda-less  "soda" 
— just  ice  cream  and  syrup — and  called  it  a  "Sunday  soda."  You  can 
take  it  from  there.  How  come  they  spell  it  "sundae"?  A  concession  to 
the  reformers  who  didn't  want  the  name  of  the  Lord's  Day  used  com- 
mercially. 

A  favorite  criminal  hangout  of  Chicago  in  the  1890's  was  a  saloon 
operated  by  one  Joe  Hep.  Joe  figured  he  knew  the  inside  of  every 
crooked  deal  in  town,  and  he  let  one  and  all  know  it  by  informing 
them,  "I'm  Hep."  Actually,  the  frequenters  of  his  place  often  fed  him 
all  sorts  of  erroneous  facts,  and  the  expression  "get  hep"  came  to  be 
used  ironically.  Joe  wasn't  really  "hep"  at  all. 

To  prove  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  his  fellowmen,  an  Irish  actor 
scurried  around  town  one  night,  writing  four  meaningless  letters  on 
various  and  sundry  board  fences,  walls,  walks,  and  signs.  He  proved 
his  point,  all  right.  The  town  worked  itself  into  a  lather,  trying  to 
figure  out  what  the  letters  meant.  In  time  these  letters  came  to  mean 
anything  that  was  puzzling.  The  letters?  QUIZ. 

The  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  discoverer  of  Australia,  noticed  an 
extraordinary  animal  while  he  was  looking  around  the  Land  Down 
Under.  An  aborigine,  asked  to  identify  the  animal  from  Cook's  de- 
scription, didn't  understand.  He  said  so  in  his  native  tongue.  But  the 
newcomers  couldn't  understand  him  either,  so  they  gave  the  animal 
the  strange  name  of  "I  don't  understand  you" — pronounced  in  native 
Australian,  "kan-ga-roo." 

William   J.   Murdoch 
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In  a  two-room  school  in  Mon- 
tana my  fourth  grade  teacher  had 
written  these  words  by  Longfel- 
low across  the  top  of  the  black- 
board in  varicolored  chalk: 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

For  years  I  believed  that  only 
the  great  and  the  sublime  left 
footprints.  Now  I  know  that  the 
strong  and  the  devilish  also  leave 
their  mark.  The  sands  of  time 
hold  not  only  the  footprints  of 
Moses,  Jesus,  the  prophets,  and 
the  saints;  but  also  those  of  Genghis  Khan,  Attila,  Napoleon,  Karl)) 
Marx,  and  Hitler.  The  hobnailed  boots  of  conquerors  often  make 
deeper  prints  than  the  bare  feet  of  the  suffering  servants. 

Many  a  man  who  has  died  hopelessly  lost  in  the  desert  has  left  j 
footprints  that  traveled  in  circles.  We  can  make  a  foolish  merry-go- f 
round  of  life  and  leave  marks  that  will  lead  people  in  meaningless  f 
circles. 

Powerful  and  popular  men  have  often  left  footprints  which  have  J 
lead  the  multitude  of  unthinking  people  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Hell.  I 
Many  are  the  youths  who  have  followed  such  footsteps  through  the  | 
muck  and  mire  to  their  destruction. 

Men  who  have  climbed  the  heights  of  life,  breathed  the  pure  air  of  f 
the  clean  life,  and  seen  the  glories  of  God's  dreams  for  man,  have  j 
left  footprints  for  all  who  will  to  follow.  Almost  without  exception,  as  | 
they  looked  back  on  the  tracks  they  had  left,  they  realized  that  they  { 
had  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

We  are  all  leaving  footprints  which  our  children  and  our  friends) 
will  follow.  Which  direction  do  they  lead? 
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WUat^  Bi4^>m? 


??????????  WHAT1  S  BUZZXN*  ?????????? 
That's  what  we  need  to  know. 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  summer  months? 
Where  have  you  been  lately  that's  interesting? 
What  conference  or  camp  are  you  attending? 
Who  are  your  officers?  A  picture  maybe? 
What  is  the  group's  latest  project? 
WE  'RE  GETTING  LONESOME HOW  ABOUT  A  LETTER? 


YOUAKEINVrTED.JZ^rou 

Events  are  listed  by  time,  place,  name,  and  address  for  obtaining  information 


Aug.  2-8 
Aug.  2-8 


July  31-Aug.  8:  Spruce  Creek,  Pa.,  MID-ATLANTIC  TRAINING  CONFERENCE; 
U.C.Y.M.,  79  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

Capitan,  N.  Mex.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP; 
2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

Healdsburg,  Cal.,  EPISCOPAL  CHRISTIAN  LEADERS  CON- 
FERENCE; Canon  Guilbert,  1055  Taylor  St.,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 
Jennings  Lodge,  Ore.,  SUMMER  ASSEMBLY  (EUB);  1900 
Knott  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

Prescott,  Ariz.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP; 
2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

Glorieta,  N.  Mex.,  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  TRAINING  UNION 
ASSEMBLY;  E.  A.  Herron,  Baptist  Assembly,  Glorieta,  N.M. 
Columbus,     O.,     NAZARENE      DISTRICT     YOUTH     CAMP; 
2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 


Aug. 

2-9 

Aug. 

3-7 

Aug. 

3-9 

Aug. 

3-8 
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Aug.  3-8:  Frontenac,  Minn.,  UNITED  ADULT  CONFERENCE;  122  West  | 

Franklin,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Aug.  3-8:  McCall,      Ida.,      NAZARENE      DISTRICT      YOUTH      CAMP; 

2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

Aug.  4-13:  Mt.    Gretna,   Pa.,    MOUNT   GRETNA   ADULT    CAMP    (EUB); 

1900  Knott  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

Aug.  5-16:  Sebewaing,   Mich.,   SUMMER   ASSEMBLY    (EUB);    1900   Knott 

Building,  Dayton,  O. 

Aug.  8-15:  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  YOUNG  ADULT  FAMILY  CAMP  ( Am.  Bapt. ) ; 

Baptist  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

Aug.   10-15:        Cedar  Falls,  la.,  E.U.B.  CHURCH  YOUTH  CAMP;   1900  Knott 
Building,  Dayton,  O. 

Aug.  9-15:  Texoma,     Tex.,     SOUTHWEST     TRAINING     CONFERENCE; 

U.C.Y.M.,  79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

Aug.   10-14:        Marion,      Ind.,      NAZARENE      DISTRICT      YOUTH      CAMP; 

2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

Aug.   10-16:        Glorieta,  N.M.,  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  TRAINING  UNION  AS- 
SEMBLY; E.  A.  Herron,  Baptist  Assembly,  Glorieta,  N.M. 

Aug.   10-20:        Winnepesaukee,   N.H.,   EASTERN  TRAINING  CONFERENCE; 
U.C.Y.M.,  79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

Aug.   10-15:        Oxford,  O.,  LUTHER  LEAGUE    (ULC)    CONVENTION;    1228 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Aug.   10-15:        Prescott,    Ariz.,    SOUTHERN     BAPTIST    STATE    ASSEMBLY; 
161  Spring  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.   11-15:        McComb,     Miss.,     NAZARENE     DISTRICT     YOUTH     CAMP; 

2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

Aug.   13-20:        Santa   Cruz,   Cal,   SOUTHERN   BAPTIST   STATE   ASSEMBLY; 
161  Spring  St.,  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.   14-16:        Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  PRESBYTERIAN  U.S.  MEN'S  CONFERENCE; 
Presbyterian  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

Aug.   15-22:        Green  Lake,  Wis.,  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA  WORKSHOP;  American 
Baptist  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

Aug.   16-23:        Lake    Geneva,    Wis.,    CENTRAL    TRAINING    CONFERENCE; 
U.C.Y.M.,  79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

Aug.   18-28:        Gearhart-bv-the-Sea,     Ore.,     EPISCOPAL     YOUNG     PEOPLE'S 
FELLOWSHIP;  1234  NW  23rd  Ave.,  Portland  10,  Ore. 

Aug.   19-24:        New  Wilmington,   Pa.,    UNITED   PRESBYTERIAN   NATIONAL 
YOUTH  CONVENTION;  209  Ninth  St.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

Aug.  20-23:        Seattle,   Wash.,   WEST   COAST   YOUTH   FELLOWSHIP   CON- 
VENTION; Church  of  God,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Aug.  20-28:        Holderness,    N.H.,   EPISCOPAL   YOUTH    CONFERENCE;    Rev. 
David  Evans,  86  Locust  St.,  Dover,  N.H. 

Aug.  24-30:        Long  Island,  N.Y.,  PINECREST  DUNES  YOUTH  CAMP  (EUB); 
1900  Knott  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

Aug.  24-29:        North    East,    Md.,    NAZARENE    DISTRICT    YOUTH    CAMP; 
2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

Aug.  29-30:        Evergreen,   Colo.,   EPISCOPAL   MEN   OF   COLORADO;    M.   L. 
Marsh,  Evergreen,  Colo. 

Aug.  29-30:        Montreat,  N.C.,  PRESBYTERIAN  U.S.  MEN'S  CONFERENCE; 
Presbyterian  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

Sept.  3-8:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  UNITED  STATES  ASSEMBLY  OF  YOUTH; 

Young  Adult  Council,  134  E.  56th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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Monuments  Man  Has  Made 

gtudy  Oidlme  jo*  fluty  5-ff  Raqmcmd  M.   Vek 

fTo  Lives  that  Live  on"— Mount 
Rushmore 

1.  To  study  what  makes  men  great. 

2.  To  glimpse  Bible  values  of  greatness. 

3.  To  understand  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Hebrews  11:32-40;  12:1,  2;  I  John  3:1-3 


j  y^/ouNT  Rushmore  National  Me- 
j  morial  in  South  Dakota  honors 
I  four  American  presidents  who 
|  have  contributed  immeasurably 
\  to  American  democratic  progress: 
|  Washington,  Jefferson,  Teddy 
j  Roosevelt,  and  Lincoln.  Each  por- 
I  trait  is  carved  out  of  solid  granite. 
j  Gutzon  Borglum  started  the  proj- 
I  ect  and  largely  completed  it  by 
|  1941.  His  son  continued  the  work. 
|  The  area  on  which  the  memorial 
|  is  located  supports  a  fine  stand  of 
|  ponderosa  pine  of  all  ages.  The 
1  faces  are  of  heroic  proportions. 
J  The  sculpture,  each  figure  being 
nearly  sixty  feet  high,  is  on  the 
grandest  scale  attempted  in  recent 
generations.  Thousands  of  people 
visit  the  memorial  each  year. 

Hail  to  the  Illustrious 

America  has  not  lacked  for 
great  men.  Through  the  provi- 
dence of  God  many  are  still  with 
us.  Many  different  minds  joined 
in  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Al- 
most numberless  heroes,  states- 
men, and  thinkers  have  united 
their  labors  to  make  our  nation 
what  it  is. 
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Consider  George  Washington, 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  heroes. 
He  was  great  in  mental  ability, 
peerless  as  a  commander,  wisest 
of  statesmen,  self-forgetful,  and 
devoted  to  doing  the  greatest  good 
for  his  country. 

But  it  is  in  Washington's  good- 
ness and  piety  that  we  find  the 
best  reason  for  the  honor  we  pay 
to  him.  Other  commanders  have 
been  equally  skillful,  and  other 
statesmen  have  exercised  as  great 
wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  But  for  purity  of  character 
and  reverence  combined  with  in- 
tellectual acumen,  our  hero  stands 
high  among  men.  No  mere  intel- 
lectual ability  or  military  and 
political  foresight  would  have  met 
the  demands  made  upon  Wash- 
ington. For  the  task  imposed  upon 
him  there  needed  to  be  more  than 
human  might  and  wisdom;  there 
had  to  be  that  faith  which  seeks 
the  co-operation  of  the  Creator. 

Washington  was  great  not  so 
much  because  he  was  able  to  lead 
a  newborn  nation  to  victory  and 
prosperity.  Rather,  he  was  great 
because  he  submitted  to  the  divine 


will  and  conducted  his  work  ac- 
cording to  its  dictates.  He  was  a 
professed  Christian  long  before 
he  became  prominent  in  public 
life.  But  amid  the  responsibilities 
that  came  to  him,  his  faith  con- 
stantly enlarged  and  strengthened. 
He  came  to  see  so  clearly  that  the 
hand  of  providence  was  in  current 
events  that  he  could  write:  "He 
must  be  worse  than  an  infidel  that 
lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked 
that  has  not  gratitude  enough  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations."  He 
referred  to  the  Bible  as  the  "pure 
and  benignant  light  of  revelation." 
Upon  taking  command  of  the 
Continental  army  he  said:  "My 
diffidence  in  my  own  abilities  is 
superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  our  cause  and  the 
patronage  of  heaven."  When  he 
resigned  that  commission  he  said 
to  Congress:  "I  consider  it  my 
indispensable  duty  to  close  this 
last  solemn  act  of  my  life  by 
commending  the  interests  of  our 
dear  country  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God,  and  those  who 
have  the  superintendence  of  them 
to  his  holy  keeping." 

Heroes  in  Every  Age 

Every  age  has  its  heroes,  some 
of  one  type,  some  of  another.  It  is 
profitable  to  study  the  character 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
played  great  roles  in  history,  for 
their  deeds  are  reproduced  gen- 
eration after  generation.  "Char- 
acters are  personifications  of 
times,  and  they  are  products  of 
potentialities." 

The  World's  Supreme 
Character 

The  embodiment  of  ideal  char- 
acter is  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  we  re- 


ceive inspiration  from  different 
characters,  let  the  Perfect  Model 
be  kept  constantly  before  the  | 
mind.  This  is  necessary  because  j 
in  the  study  of  human  lives  we  | 
discover  many  imperfections.  As 
the  old  painter  kept  before  him 
perfect  gems  of  different  colors 
so  that,  by  frequent  glances,  he 
might  keep  his  eye  acute  to  per- 
fection while  he  wrought,  so 
should  we  view  every  life  in  the 
light  of  him  who  always  did  those 
things  which  pleased  the  Father. 
Jesus  inspires  every  life  to  be  per- 
fect. 

Man  Is  Immortal 

Man  is  immortal,  because  God 
is  eternal.  Man  is  God's  child. 
Jesus  came  to  teach  the  absolute 
continuity  of  life  and  God's  de- 
sire to  give  it  to  all  people.  He  has 
in  himself  the  power  of  an  endless 
life.  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  therefore  death  has  no  power 
over  him.  This  attests  the  power 
of  the  divine  life  in  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God  and  inspires  the 
soul  with  Christian  hope. 

The  endless  life  stimulates 
wholehearted  service.  If  man  be 
immortal  his  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions, unfulfilled  here,  may  be 
realized  hereafter.  We  must  have 
more  time  than  threescore  years 
and  ten  for  the  development  of 
our  personality.  These  few  sum- 
mers are  too  short  for  the  com- 
plete unfolding  of  our  many  fac- 
ulties. Without  immortality  life 
would  be  a  colossal  enigma,  for  a 
life  bounded  by  the  walls  called 
cradle  and  grave  would  be  a 
dungeon  filled  with  wasted  work. 
Christ  has  brought  to  light  the 
endless  life.  As  the  sun  sinks  be- 
low the  horizon  only  to  flash  up 
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again  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day, 
so  man  dies  that  he  may  live 
again. 


Study  Other  Famous  People 

In  addition  to  the  people  men- 
tioned here,  consider  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  Martin  Luther,  John 
Wesley,  David  Livingstone,  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  Helen  Keller,  Al- 
bert Schweitzer,  and  those  the 
group  suggests  as  worthy  to  be 
claimed  great. 

What  kind  of  leader  do  you 
like  to  follow?  Make  a  list  of  the 
qualities  suggested.  The  list  may 
include  courage,  poise,  open- 
mindedness,  fairness,  sincerity,  en- 
thusiasm, generosity,  willingness 
to  help,  friendliness,  initiative, 
ability  to  co-operate,  understand- 
ing. 

What  constitutes  real  heroism? 
Heroism  is  a  quality  of  spirit.  It 
is  that  which  makes  one  willing 
to  forget  himself  in  the  interest  of 
a  righteous  cause.  Jesus  was  the 
leader  of  a  great  cause.  He  saw 
the  cross  from  the  beginning  and 
moved  toward  it  with  a  fearless- 
ness and  poise  that  causes  the 
world  to  marvel  even  today.  It  is 
this  type  of  heroism  that  inspired 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  kind  of  greatness 
men  attracts  us?  Why? 

2.  What  lessons  do  we  get 
from  lives  which  do  not  inspire 
us? 

3.  Does  my  life  inspire  others 
to  be  Christlike? 

4.  How  does  faith  in  the  be- 
yond affect  our  life  here? 


Paul,  Huss,  Carey,  Pasteur,  Wal- 
ter Reed,  and  countless  other 
heroes  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  power  and  world  fame 
may  be  the  lot  of  some  of  you. 
That  also  is  worth  attaining.  But 
there  is  something  greater  still: 
a  life  of  faith  in  God,  man,  and 
yourself;  a  firm  belief  that  God 
has  created  and  placed  you  here 
for  high  purposes  and  a  noble 
destiny. 

I  Corinthians  3:21-23  reads: 
"Therefore  let  no  man  glory  in 
men.  For  all  things  are  yours; 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Ce- 
phas, or  the  world,  or  life,  or 
death,  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  come;  all  are  yours;  and  ye  are 
Christ's;  and  Christ  is  God's." 


(2^3 
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t  is  for  us  the  living  .  .  .  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  ivho  have  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced  .  .  .  that  this  nation  under  God,  shall  have 
a  neiv  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

— Abraham  jlmoolu 
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£tudy  Outline  JjOA,  IJulu  f2-f$ 


Raymcma,  M.    Veh 


TTo  Everlasting  Peace" — Christ  of  the 

Andes 


AimA  jj&o,   ^UiA  Pn&j/iam 


1.  To  study  the  bases  of  lasting  peace. 

2.  To  see  that  peace  needs  heroes. 

3.  To  outline  the  bases  for  a  friendly  world. 

Suggested  Scripture:   Romans  14:19;  Philippians  4:13;  John   15:13; 

Micah  4:1-5 


/^hen,  in  1826,  Spain  had  to 
withdraw  from  the  last  South 
American  country  which  she  con- 
trolled, she  left  behind  ten  inde- 
pendent states  and  the  seeds  of 
continuous  contention  respecting 
frontiers.  The  most  grievous  quar- 
rel of  all  was  between  Argentina 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes, 
and  Chile  on  the  west.  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  that  the  lofty 
Andes  should  be  a  definite  barrier 
in  themselves,  but  they  happen  to 
be  not  one  continuous  chain  of 
mountains  but  a  series  of  ranges 
containing  rich  mineral  deposits, 
and  enclosing  rich,  fertile  valleys. 
For  fifty  years,  almost  to  a  day, 
hot  discussions  raged,  and  time 
after  time  it  seemed  that  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  trembled  on  the 
brink  of  a  terrible  war.  But  good 
sense,  a  strong  racial  feeling,  and 
the  memory  of  a  common  struggle 
for  independence  prevailed,  and 
in  1901  after  having  submitted 
their  differences  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  king  of  England  the  Peace 
Pacts  of  May  were  signed  amidst 
much  rejoicing. 

To  commemorate  the  event  an 
immense  bronze  statue  of  Christ 
was  cast  at  the  suggestion  of  a 


noble  Christian  woman  from  Ar- 
gentina.  The  cannons  which  had 
almost  been  aimed  at  each  other 
were  melted  for  metal.  This  statue, 
which  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  world,  was 
erected  on  a  summit  trail  several 
thousand  meters  above  sea  level 
on  the  exact  boundary  line  be- 
tween Argentina  and  Chile. 

A  tablet  on  the  mountain  rock 
pedestal  was  inscribed  with  these 
words:  Sooner  shall  these  moun- 
tains crumble  into  dust  than  shall 
Argentines  and  Chileans  break  the 
peace  ichich  they  have  pledged  at 
the  feet  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  has  given  this 
beautiful  verse: 

"Christ  of  the  Andes,"  Christ  of  the 

Everywhere, 
Great  lover  of  the  hills,  the  open  air, 
And  patient  lover  of  impatient  men 
Who  blindly  strive  and  sin  and  strive 

again,— 
Thou  Living  Word,  larger  than  any 

creed, — 
Thou  Love  Divine,  uttered  in  human 

deed, — 
Oh,   teach   the  world,   warring   and 

wandering  still, 
Thy  way  of  Peace,  the  footpath  of 

Good  WiU! 
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I  Burden  of  Peace   Is  on  Youth 

Millions  of  men  today  face  each 

|  other  in  hatred.  Whole  nations  of 

J  people  are  filled  with  envy,  bitter- 

\  ness,  and  despair.  Some  countries 

even  now  resound  with  the  clash 

j  of  arms,  and  others  send  word  of 

j  grim  preparations  to  carry  on  the 
j  conflict  when  it  reaches  their  bor- 
;j  ders.   Hope — hope  for  happiness 

|  and  freedom — is  almost  gone.  The 

1  time  is  not  favorable  for  peace. 

But  peace  we  must  have.  We 
|  have  tried  the  way  of  war  and  it 

1  has  failed  to  solve  men's  dilem- 

•  mas.     For    centuries     men    have 

fought.   For  centuries   men  have 

:  killed  and  crippled  their  brother 

1  men.  Each  armed  controversy  has 

j  only  aggravated  their  differences. 

:|  For  each  step  forward  the  world 

■\  takes  when  at  peace,  it  falls  back 
|  two  when  it  goes  to  war.  Jesus 
I  said,  "They  that  take  the  sword 
I  shall  perish  with  the  sword/' 

1  It  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
\  young   that   the   burden    of   war 

|  falls.  Young  men  are  killed.  Many 

■]  youth  are  robbed  of  their  chances 
i  to  live,  to  love,  and  to  create.  As 
I  young  people,  our  inclination  is  to 
\  build,  to  advance,  to  accomplish. 
j  But  war  calls  us  to  go  back  and 
3  tear  down  much  that  has  been 
j  done  toward  making  this  world 
j  better. 

Yes,  upon  youth  falls  the  burden 

|  of  war,  and  on  youth,  too,  falls  the 
i  responsibility      for      maintaining 

;\  peace.  The  time  may  not  seem 
I  favorable  for  peace,  but  peace  we 
j  must  have. 

It  is  not  enough  to  oppose  war. 

;j  We   must   go   further.   We   must 

|  create  peace. 

|  What  Is  Peace? 

j      Is  it  the  absence  of  psycholog- 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  We  usually  think  of  war  as 
nations  fighting  each  other. 
What  other  kinds  of  warfare  are 
there  today?  Should  Christians 
be  doing  something  in  these  sit- 
uations? 

2.  H.  G.  Wells  says  that  a 
great  man  is  one  "who,  in  a 
great  position  or  amid  great  op- 
portunities, serves  God  and  his 
fellows  with  a  humble  heart." 
Name  some,  telling  how  they 
served. 

3.  We  all  like  adventure. 
What  are  some  of  the  vocations 
we  might  choose  if  we  wish  ex- 
citing lives  lived  in  the  interests 
of  peace? 

4.  What  teachings  of  Jesus 
would  be  followed  by  a  true 
hero  of  peace? 


ical  or  open  warfare — on  national 
and  international  fronts? 

Is  it  the  existence  of  that  order 
in  which  all  men  everywhere 
might  express,  as  they  wish,  the 
longing  of  their  souls — so  long  as 
that  expression  does  no  wrong  to 
any  other  man  or  to  society? 

Is  it  just  the  acceptance  every- 
where of  the  way  of  love  as  taught 
and  practiced  by  one  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Christ? 

We  would  build  a  peaceful  na- 
tion. But  do  we  in  our  own  per- 
sonal lives  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  peacemaker? 

How  would  you  define  peace? 

Some  persons  think  that  war  is 
inevitable  because  Jesus  said: 
"And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars." 

What  do  you  think?  To  whom 
was  he  speaking?  In  what  age  and 
regarding  what  set  of  conditions 


did  he  speak?  Why  is  war  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  Jesus?  An 
editorial  writer  says: 

Peace  has  its  laws  no  less  than 
war — no  lasting  peace  can  be  made 
on  the  concepts  of  war.  There  is  no 
peace  so  long  as  an  enemy  is  an 
enemy.  It  only  exists  when  he  be- 
comes a  friend.  .  .  .  Peace  is  not 
something  to  be  grabbed  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  power.  Peace  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  imposed  by  force.  Peace 
is  organic  harmony,  growing  out  of 
the  factors  that  unite  men — their 
common  needs,  rights,  loves,  yearn- 
ings, ideals,  despairs. 

Peacemakers  Needed 

How  can  there  be  world  peace 
without  peaceful  individual  citi- 
zens? 

Who  then  is  a  peaceful  person? 
He  is  one  who  is  at  peace  with 
himself.  His  is  a  disciplined  life, 
a  life  of  outgoing,  positive  love. 
He  lives  according  to  the  "second 
mile"  rule,  not  merely  resisting 
evil  but  doing  good  that  is  neither 
required  nor  expected  of  him. 

Someone  paraphrases  the  Scrip- 


tures thus :  "Blessed  are  the  peace-  | 
makers,    the    people    who    make 
peace,    the    people    who    live    in  \ 
peace — the   people    of   vision,    of 
understanding,  of  loving  kindness, 
of  strength  to  carry  out  the  vision." 

Nations  have  been  known  to  re- 
turn good  for  evil.  With  the  in- 
demnity money  paid  by  China  to 
the  United  States  after  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  given  mostly  in  the  in- 
terest of  martyred  missionaries, 
a  fund  was  established  by  which 
thousands  of  Chinese  have  been 
able  to  come  to  America  for 
higher  education.  The  insurance 
money  of  several  GTs  who  lost 
their  lives  in  World  War  II  was 
given  by  parents  who  received  it 
to  make  possible  an  education  for 
Japanese  students. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  sug- 
gests that  our  task  is  the  ordering 
of  life  so  that  not  one  human  be- 
ing need  live  so  poorly,  so  un- 
beautifully,  so  hopelessly  that  war 
could,  even  for  one  hour,  seem  a 
change  for  the  better. 

What  can  the  youth  of  America 
do  to  help  realize  this  ideal? 


^*f^ 


These  things  shall  be:  a  loftier  race 
Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known  shall  rise 
With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 
And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes. 


Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
Inarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 
In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The    pulse   of    one    fraternity. 

— John  Addington  Symonds 
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^To  a  God  Long  Since  Forgotten" — 
Ankor  Wat 

■Aimd*  jpsi  ^hid,  ^idcuddJxm 

1.  To  sense  man's  universal  hunger  for  God. 

2.  To  summarize  what  we  know  about  God. 

3.  To  evaluate  the  rewards  of  belief. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Psalm  139:1-12;  John  14:1,  8-10;  Mark  9:17-24 


•  Jn  this  series  of  topics  based  on 
I  famous  statues  we  think  today  of 
|  Ankor  Wat.  This  is  a  ruin  in  the 
|  jungles  of  Indo-China.  It  was  dis- 
1  covered  about  forty  years  ago.  As 
|  yet,  explorers  have  not  been  able 
j  to  discover  what  god  or  gods  the 
J  builders  of  it  worshipped.  Even 
though  it  is  fairly  recent,  as  ruins 
I  in  the  old  world  go,  all  trace  of 
|  the  civilization  which  made  it 
j  seems  to  be  gone.  The  September 
j  1952  issue  of  the  National  Geo- 
]  graphic  discusses  the  statue  in  an 
j  article  on  Indo-China. 
1  A  little  boy  being  asked  how 
|  many  gods  there  are  replied, 
I  "One."  He  was  asked  how  he 
I  knew.  "Because,"  said  the  boy, 
j  "there  is  only  room  for  one,  for 
1  he  fills  heaven  and  earth." 
|  Civilizations  rise  and  wane. 
I  Men  are  born  and  die.  Martin 
|  Luther  says,  "To  every  life  there 
I  is  a  beginning,  a  progress,  and 
j  a  consummation."  Shakespeare 
|  sums  it  up  thus: 

|  There's   a   divinity  that   shapes   our 

ends, 
|  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

|  In  every  age  and  among  every 
1  people  there  is  a  recognition  of  a 
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supreme  being.  He  is  called  by 
many  names.  He  is  worshipped  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Men  today,  as 
always,  cry  out,  "Show  us  the 
Someone  Else  that  peoples  this 
universe." 

What  We  Know  about  God 

The  study  of  God  is  the  pro- 
foundest  subject  that  can  engage 
the  human  mind.  The  glories  of 
creation  are  marvelous  and  we 
cannot  comprehend  them.  They 
are  surpassed,  both  as  to  their 
profundity  and  incomprehensibil- 
ity, only  by  the  idea  of  the  crea- 
tor, "who  by  a  power  inherent  in 
himself  has  brought  all  things, 
aside  from  himself,  into  exist- 
ence." We  need  to  acknowledge 
our  inability  to  understand  God 
completely.  Edison  said  that  no 
one  knows  one  seven-millionth 
part  of  any  one  thing.  We  feel 
that  way  about  our  limited  knowl- 
edge of  God  when  David  says, 
"Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly 
to  be  praised;  and  his  greatness 
is  unsearchable." 

God  has  made  himself  known 
to  us,  however,  through  many 
clear,  definite,  personal  revela- 
tions. Creation  reveals  God.  The 


Scriptures  find  their  subject  mat- 
ter in  him.  He  who  has  seen  Jesus 
has  seen  God.  Revelation  makes 
God  known  to  the  hearts  of  men. 
Inasmuch  as  God  is  a  reality  in 
this  present  world  and  we  have 
some  perfect  revelations  concern- 
ing him,  it  is  needful  for  us  to 
examine  the  ground  of  our  faith 
and  emphasize  some  of  the  things 
that  we  know  about  God. 

Object  of  Belief 

God  is  the  object  of  belief.  He 
is  a  personal,  absolute  Spirit  and 
is  not  dependent  upon  anything 
outside  of  himself  for  his  exist- 
ence (Rev.  1:8).  He  is  holy  (Isa. 
6:3).  He  can  do  whatever  he  wills 
to  do  (Mark  10:27).  He  knows 
all  things  (Psa.  139:1-6),  He  is 
everywhere  present  (Psa.  139:7- 
10).  He  is  merciful  and  loving 
(John  3:16).  He  is  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  the  Ruler  of 
worlds,  the  Upholder  of  all  things, 
the  Benefactor  of  earth,  and  the 
Joy  of  Heaven.  No  language  can 
describe,  no  imagination  conceive 
the  height  of  his  dignity  and 
glory.  Surely  such  a  God  is  the 
God  we  would  prefer  him  to  be. 
Wherever  faith  in  this  God  is 
weak  or  altogether  wanting  the 
understanding    which    men   have 

COT  YOURS  YET? 

In  the  office  we've  been  busy  fill- 
ing requests  from  pastors  and 
chaplains  for  our  four  new  leaf- 
lets: "Your  Church  Back  Home," 
"Meet  Your  New  Pastor — The 
Chaplain,"  "Stay  on  That  High 
Road,"  and  "Say  A  Good  Word." 
We'll  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you 
if  you  want  them.  Just  let  us  know. 


of  their  own  personality  is  found 
to  be  in  an  equal  degree  un- 
certain. The  skeptic  could  not  con- 
ceive of  a  greater  or  better 
personality  than  our  Christian  j 
concept  of  God. 

The  Rewards  of  Faith 

Faith  in  God  is  productive  of 
peace  (John  14:1).  This  is  one  I 
of  the  ripest  fruits  of  the  Christian  | 
life.  Not  that  it  excludes  all  sor-  ! 
row  but  it  may  lie  so  deep  that  j 
no  sorrow  can  disturb  it. 

Faith  in  God  is  productive  of 
power  (Mark  9:23).  Faith  feeds 
upon  the  bread  of  life,  draws 
water  from  the  wells  of  salvation, 
and  inhales  the  breath  of  life. 
Faith  is  able  to  move  mountains 
that  are  insurmountable  to  all 
other  forces. 

Faith  in  God  is  productive  of 
eternal  life  (John  17:3).  We  are 
justified  by  faith  in  God  through 
Christ  Jesus.  Belief  in  him  results 
in  such  a  moral  transformation  as 
can  best  be  described  as  being 
"born  of  God."  How  indescribably 
precious  then  is  faith! 

Can  you  name  other  rewards  of 
faith  in  God? 

To  Him  that  Believes 

When  Daniel  Webster,  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  shaft,  asked  the  vast 
crowd  of  people  to  stand  back 
lest  it  should  break  down  the 
speaker's  platform  at  peril  of  life, 
the  answer  was,  "It  is  impossi- 
ble!" "Impossible!"  thundered  the 
mighty  orator.  "Nothing  is  impos- 
sible at  Bunker  Hill!" 

It  stands  us  well  to  have  an 
unswerving  faith  in  God:  "with 
God     all     things     are     possible" 
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;  (Matt.  19:26);  "all  things  are  pos- 
sible    to     him     that     believeth" 
1  (Mark  9:23). 

1 
|  God  Is  Life 

j  He  breathed  in  all  living  things 
I  the  breath  of  life.  Man  may  paint 
|  a  flower  but  it  takes  God  to  grow 
j  one.  Its  life,  its  beauty,  its  fra- 
I  grance  comes  from  God.  Illustrate 
j  this  thought  that  God  is  life. 

God  Is  Light 

Physical,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual light  find  their  source  in  him. 
Illustrate  it  by  a  lighted  candle 
and  follow  the  meaning  of  the 
thought  that  God  is  light. 

|  God  Is  Love 

His  love  is  eternal,  spontaneous, 
|  and  universal.  Discuss  how  God 
j  reveals  his  love. 

j  The  God  Who  Couldn't  Get  Up 
1  In  the  Readers  Digest  sl  few 
]  years  ago  was  a  story  of  "The  God 
j  Who  Couldn't  Get  Up" — a  large 
j  statue  of  the  Buddha  which  had 
j  fallen  over  and  was  left  that  way. 
I  Through  the  centuries  Christians 
1  have  believed  in  a  living  God.  We 
j  have  believed  not  in  one  made 
.-;]  with  hands  that  can  fall  over  and 
i  not  get  up  but  the  Almighty  of 
|  the  universe;  the  Spirit  who  is  the 
I  source  of  light  and  love,  of  good- 
|  ness,  beauty,  and  truth.  He  is  a 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  may  we  know  God? 

2.  How  may  we  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  God? 

3.  What  do  most  people  wish 
to  know  about  God?  Why? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  in 
fluences  which  weaken  faith? 
How  may  they  be  overcome? 

5.  Is  it  possible  to  put  too 
much  faith  in  God  and  not 
enough  confidence  in  self? 

6.  Does  faith  in  God  strength 
en  character?  How? 


good  Father.  He  has  made  him- 
self known  in  history.  Because  of 
his  universal  law  of  right  as  irrev- 
ocable as  the  law  of  gravity  men 
everywhere  and  in  every  age  must 
reckon  with  him. 

Stanley  Jones  tells  of  flying 
across  the  Rockies.  Another  pas- 
senger, dousing  himself  with 
liquor  because  of  his  fear,  said, 
"There's  no  landing  place!"  But 
as  Stanley  Jones  rode  on  he 
thought,  "I  have  a  landing  place 
—God." 

Whittier  admitted  there  were 
some  things  he  did  not  know  but 
with  deep  assurance  he  wrote  of 
God,  "I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
beyond  his  love  and  care." 

The  God  the  Christian  knows 
is  one  who  loves  and  cares  and 
directs  the  ways  of  men. 


2> 
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God's  goodness  leaves 
No  room  for  doubt: 
He  fills  the  cup 
That  Faith  holds  out! 
— E.  C.  Baird 
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Studu  Ouillne  ^W  fluty  26-/Ju^udt  f  Raumcmd  M.    Vek 

fTo  a  Great  Ideal" — Statue  of  Liberty 

1.  To  define  liberty  in  present-day  terms. 

2.  To  consider  threats  to  our  liberty. 

3.  To  discover  how  "liberty  and  justice  for  all"  can  be  effected. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Micah  2:2,  9;  3:1,  2b,  6;  Ephesians  4:1-5 


/his  statue,  seen  by  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  in  today's 
world,  was  a  gift  from  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  France  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  com- 
memorating the  alliance  of  the 
two  nations  during  the  American 
Revolution.  The  figure  is  152  feet 
high  and  is  made  of  copper  ham- 
mered into  shape  by  hand.  The 
statue,  dedicated  by  President 
Grover  Cleveland  on  October  28, 
1886,  was  designed  by  Frederic 
Auguste  Bartholdi,  French  sculp- 
tor, and  stands  on  Bedloe's  Island, 
Upper  Bay,  New  York  Harbor. 
The  base  is  in  the  form  of  an 
eleven-pointed  star. 

The  Fires  of  Liberty 

The  fires  of  liberty  do  not  burn 
as  brightly  in  some  nations  today 
as  in  days  past.  It  is  appropriate 
that  fire  should  be  the  symbol  of 
liberty  and  for  many  reasons. 

Liberty  is  not  easily  won.  No 
people  has  been  born  free.  Every 
people  has  been  required  to  go 
through  fire  to  get  its  liberties. 

Liberty  must  be  continually 
watched,  rebuilt,  replenished  with 
new  idealism  if  it  is  to  be  saved 
from  death  in  ashes.  New  occa- 
sions are  forever  teaching  new 
duties  to  the  lover  of  liberty. 


Liberty  gives  warmth  and  light 
only  as  it  is  consumed.  It  is  useful  I 
only  as  it  spends  itself  in  the  serv- 
ice  of  those  who  cherish  it  and 
renew  it. 

Liberty    lights    others.    All   the  ; 
world  benefits  when  the  fires  of 
liberty  burn  brightly  anywhere. 

Our  American   Certainty 

"Liberty  and  justice  for  all"  is  \ 
a  phrase  echoed  by  every  school  I 
boy.  We,  as  Christian  citizens  of  § 
this  country,  ought  to  be  greatly  j 
concerned    about  •  threats    to    our 
liberty.  But  one  of  the  values  of  I 
living  in  a  democracy  is  that  we  I 
can  do  more  than  complain  about  ■ 
the  wrongs   of  the   countiy.   We 
can  begin  to  work  at  making  the 
situation  better. 

What  are   some  ways  we   can  || 
use  to  secure  liberty  and  justice 
for   all?   List   these   as    they   are 
mentioned.  Perhaps  the  following  K 
will  be  included:   passing  better  \ 
laws,  repealing  unjust  laws,  work-  : 
ing  through  the  church,  working  : 
as   individuals,    working   through  . 
education  and  political  action. 

How  Can  We  Get  Liberty  and  1 
Justice  for  All? 

Will  the  mere  passing  of  laws  : 
secure  liberty  and  justice  for  all?  ; 
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What  examples  can  you  give  of 
denial  of  liberty  or  injustice  re- 
sulting because  law  was  not  en- 
forced? 

We  have  seen  that  although  the 
Constitution — the  highest  law  of 
the  land — provides  for  certain 
rights,  yet  those  rights  are  fre- 
quently denied  persons.  Although 
it  states  that  no  man  shall  be 
deprived  of  life  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  lynching 
still  goes  on  in  our  country  and 
vigilantes  still  enter  men's  homes 
to  terrify  the  owners  and  to  de- 
stroy their  property. 

There  are  some  businessmen 
who  are  making  a  great  fuss  be- 
cause they  say  the  Government  is 
interfering  with  their  liberty  by 
limiting  the  profits  of  industry, 
and  by  trying  to  regulate  business 
in  other  ways. 

Do  you  think  this  is  restricting 
liberty?  Why?  How  does  this  dif- 
fer from  citizens  entering  people's 
homes  and  destroying  their  prop- 
erty? 

In  what  ways  can  education 
make  for  "liberty  and  justice  for 
all"? 

Education  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  a  democracy.  Said  Henry 
Ward  Beecher: 


The  education  of  the  American 
people  is  a  necessity.  They  are  to  be 
fitted  to  govern.  Since  all  things  are 
from  them  and  for  them,  they  must 
be  educated  to  their  function,  their 
destiny.  America  has  her  governing 
class,  too,  and  that  governing  class 
is  the  whole  people.  .  .  . 

In  America  there  is  not  one  single 
element  of  civilization  that  is  not 
made  to  depend  in  the  end  upon 
public  opinion.  Art,  law,  administra- 
tion, policy,  reformations  of  morals, 
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religious  teachings,  all  derive,  in  our 
form  of  society,  the  most  potent  in- 
fluence from  the  common  people. 

A  man  who  is  ignorant,  super 
stitious,  or  afraid  can  never  be 
free.  Hence  the  more  knowledge 
a  person  has,  the  better  ac- 
quainted he  is  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  the  more  likely 
is  he  to  be  free.  If,  however, 
schools  are  restricted  in  their 
teaching  so  that  only  one  point  of 
view  is  presented,  democracy  is 
weakened.  James  Russell  Lowell 
said,  "Democracy  in  its  best  sense 
is  merely  the  letting  in  of  light 
and  air." 

In  what  ways  can  political  ac- 
tion secure  liberty  and  justice  for 
all? 

Some  persons  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  get  liberty  and  justice 
for  all  is  to  use  political  action.  Of 
course  we  know  that  it  is  import- 
ant to  elect  men  to  office  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  and  not  in  their  own 
selfish  concerns. 

Democracy  is  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  liberty  and  justice.  Democ- 
racy is  not  a  gift,  it  is  a  task.  It 
must  be  worked  out  in  action. 

Would  a  person  who  believed 
in  democracy  think  that  every 
person  could  do  the  same  kind 
of  work  that  every  other  person 
did  or  would  he  believe  that  each 
person  ought  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  do  work  for  which  he  was  best 
fitted? 

Would  a  person  who  believed  in 
democracy  exclude  another  from 
a  job  for  which  he  was  well  fitted 
because  of  his  race,  or  color,  or 
religious  belief? 

Give  an  illustration  of  a  case 
in  which  a  group  acted  because  it 


believed  in  democracy.  Also  give 
an  illustration  of  an  instance  when 
a  group  was  not  truly  democratic. 

What  does  the  church  do  to 
preserve  liberty  and  to  see  that 
justice  is  done? 

Where  can  we  discuss  more 
freely — in  school  situations  or  in 
church  groups?  Why  is  this? 

The  church  can  help  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  justice.  It  does 
much  by  spreading  the  principles 
of  Jesus  who  taught  that  men 
should  have  regard  for  each  other 
and  that  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
and  the  mistreated  had  a  right 
to  justice  and  liberty. 

Many  a  pastor  has  spoken  out 
as  a  true  follower  of  Jesus  when 
he  saw  injustice  being  done. 
Sometimes  he  has  been  misunder- 
stood but  that  did  not  keep  him 
from  working  for  what  he  be- 
lieved was  a  cause  worthy  of 
a  Christian.  Oftentimes  people 
working  through  the  church  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  things 
that  they  would  not  have  ac- 
complished as  individuals. 

This  moving  sonnet,  cast  in 
bronze,  appears  at  the  base  of  the 


Statue  of  Liberty.  Its  author, 
Emma  Lazarus,  was  a  young 
American  poet  of  Portuguese- 
Jewish  descent  and  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  outspoken  advo- 
cates of  liberty  and  brotherhood. 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek 

fame, 
With  conquering  limbs  astride  from 

land  to  land; 
Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates 

shall  stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose 

flame 
Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her 

name 
Mother  of  Exiles.  From  her  beacon- 
hand 
Glows     world-wide     welcome;     her 

mild  eyes  command 
The    air-bridged    harbor    that    twin 

cities  frame. 
"Keep,    ancient   lands,    your    storied 

pomp!"  cries  she 
With  silent  lips.  "Give  me  your  tired, 

your  poor, 
Your    huddled    masses    yearning    to 

breathe  free, 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 

shore. 
Send  these,   the  homeless,   tempest- 
tost  to  me, 
I   lift   my   lamp    beside    the    golden 

door." 


I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands, 
one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 
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cttave  you  tried  bowls?  This  sim- 
ple game  in  some  form  is  about 
|  as  old  as  history  and  has  been  a 
|  favorite  in  the  British  Isles  for 
centuries.  It  is  similar  in  principle 
to  horseshoes,  pitching  pennies, 
lagging  for  a  line  or  "pot"  except 
that,  unlike  the  penny  and  marble 
games,  you  play  for  score  and  not 
for  "keeps."  Bowls  is  the  most 
versatile  game  I  know. 

As  played  by  the  experts,  bowls 
is  a  fancy  game  in  which  lopsided 
balls  about  the  size  of  softballs 
are  rolled  on  a  lawn  that  would 
rival  any  golf  green.  The  object 
of  the  game  is  to  get  the  closest 
to  a  little  white  ball  called  the 
"jack."  The  good  players  can  make 
that  crooked  "bowl"  roll  around 
the  block  and  come  back  to  snug- 
gle up  to  that  jack  as  if  it  were 
the  best  girl.  The  object  of  the 
next  fellow's  roll  is  to  knock  your 
bowl  away  and  take  your  place 
in  that  snuggling.  If  you  are  near 
a  bowling  green  you  will  find  this 
a  most  intriguing  game. 

But  you  don't  need  a  green  and 
you  don't  have  to  play  it  as  the 
experts  do.  Our  family  plays  it 
on  the  living  room  rug  using  a 
little  red  ball  for  jack  and  marbles 
for  bowls.  I  have  played  it  where 
we  used  a  person  who  was  "it" 
for  the  jack  and  volley  balls  for 
bowls  and  we  used  most  of  the 
playing  field.  Any  size  ball  will 
do.  You  can  even  use  putters  and 
putt  for  it,  or  tennis  rackets  and 
lob  for  it.  Uneven  ground  only 
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adds  to  the  sport  of  it  and  having 
to  bank  off  a  bulkhead  while  the 
ship  rolls  gently  ought  to  make  it 
real  sport.  As  many  people  can 
play  as  there  are  things  to  use  for 
bowls  or,  like  our  four,  each  one 
can  have  two  or  three  rolls.  Count 
it  any  way  you  please.  We  count 
as  in  horseshoes — one  point  for 
each  marble  closer  to  the  jack 
than  any  opponent's.  Some  folks 
prefer  to  count  five,  three,  and 
one  for  the  three  closest,  but  that 
gets  complicated.  The  score 
needed  to  win  will  depend  upon 
your  way  of  scoring. 

Here  is  a  game  that  can  be 
played  at  party  or  picnic;  with  a 
couple  or  a  crowd;  in  a  living 
room,  on  a  hillside,  or  down  the 
aisle  between  bunks;  standing, 
sitting,  or  lying  down.  People 
have  found  it  fun  ever  since  the 
cave  men  threw  rocks  at  a  tree 
and  you  will  find  it  a  test  of  judg- 
ment and  skill  that  will  make 
many  hours  of  fun. 


"Okay,  sailor,  hit  the  deck!' 
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Facing  Our  Fears 2  Corinthians  7:1-13 

The  Power  of  Character  Ephesians  5:3-14 

Directional  Living  Ephesians  6:5-9 
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COMIN'  UP,  PADRE! 

We  have  sadly  miscalculated  on 
either  our  available  manpower  or 
Uncle  Sam's  ability  to  call  it  out. 

We  have  now  an  order  for  six 
copies,  monthly,  of  The  Link.  Now 
we  are  in  arrears.  Unless  we  get 
more,  the  fellows  "will  be  in  our 
hair." 

If  you  have  any  extra  copies  of 
this  present  issue,  we'd  like  the  new 
order  to  be  retroactive  to  include 
the  April  number. 

This  is  certainly  a  fine  magazine 
for  service  personnel!  Wish  we  had 
had  such  a  thing  in  World  War  I! 
W.  Dwight  Gillespie 
Minister,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
Mount   Vernon,   Washington 

THANK  YOU,   FELLOWS! 

During  the  past  year  we  on  the 
"Stoddard"  have  enjoyed  The  Link 
and  its  many  interesting  stories  and 
study  outlines.  This  monthly  publi- 
cation is  eagerly  awaited  by  many  of 
us. 

We  thought  that,  in  appreciation 
for  receiving  this  excellent  reading 
material  at  no  cost  whatsoever,  the 
least  we  could  do  would  be  to  con- 
tribute to  The  Link. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  all  you 
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have  done  for  us  through  this  maga- 
zine. I'm  sure  its  study  outlines  have 
helped  bring  many  of  us  nearer  to 
God. 

Members  of  United  Fellowship 
U.S.S.  "Stoddard"   (DD566) 

AND  THANK  YOU,   CHAPLAINS! 

The  Protestant  Chaplains'  Fund 
Council  of  this  base,  at  its  regular 
monthly  meeting,  voted  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
base  by  donating  the  sum  of  $100 
to  your  organization  for  sending  us 
The  Link  magazine  regularly.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  The 
Link  is  a  very  popular  magazine 
with  the  personnel  of  the  base  and 
that    it    receives    wide    distribution. 

Paul  E.  Holland,  Fund  Custodian 
Warren  Air   Force   Base,   Wyoming 

NO   FANCY  TALE 

May  I  ask  the  special  favor  of 
receiving  two  dollars'  worth  of  the 
March  Link — -for  which  I  submit  my 
sincere  thanks? 

I  want  to  send  some  copies  of 
"Stretcher  Case"  to  my  stretcher- 
bearer  mates  of  the  Tenth  Canadian 
Field  Ambulance  out  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere. 

Tom  Sayres 
Dearborn,  Michigan 


Wilmon  Menard  ("Dangerous 
Fishing,"  page  1)  started  travel- 
ing at  the  age  of  19,  and  has  been 
on  the  go  ever  since.  The  wander- 
lust has  taken  him  to  the  South 
Pacific,  China,  Java,  Bali,  Ceylon, 
India,  Africa,  and  Europe.  During 
World  War  II  he  went  overseas 
as  a  combat  correspondent,  cover- 
ing the  invasions  of  Emirau  Island, 
Peleliu,  Iwo  Jima,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  Luzon.  At  the  present  time, 
Mr.  Menard  is  settled  on  the  island 
of  Mallorca,  Spain,  where  he  is 
working  on  a  book  based  on  his 
South  Sea  travels. 

An  active  ham  radio  enthusiast, 
Robert  E.  Van  Patten  ("Listen — 
Short  Wave,"  page  9)  backs  up 
his  hobby  with  quite  a  bit  of  ex- 
perience. During  World  War  II, 
Mr.  Van  Patten  spent  two  vears 
in  the  Navy  as  a  radio  operator, 
and  when  discharged,  studied  for 
and  passed  the  FCC  examinations. 
He  is  now  employed  in  the  Process 
Engineering  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

A  Navy  deep-sea  diver  with  ten 
years'  experience,  H.  O.  Austin 
("The  Great  Striped  Bird,"  page 
13)  brings  his  underwater  tale  to 
a  humorous  climax.  Mr.  Austin, 
winner  of  the  1948  All-Navy  Lit- 
erary Prize  for  enlisted  men, 
served  as  a  full-time  writer  on  the 
staff  of  All  Hands  magazine  for 
three  years  after  his  ten  as  a  diver. 


Like  many  of  our  contributors. 
Henry  A.  Morris  ("They  Say  On 
the  Diamond,"  page  19)  was  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Mr.  Morris  has 
sold  to  many  large  magazines 
and  syndicates,  writing  mostly 
about  hobbies  and  sports. 

Jasper  B.  Sinclair  ("The  Call  of 
Liberty,"  page  21 )  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  having  served  with 
the  91st  Division  Field  Artillery 
in  France.  Mr.  Sinclair,  who 
writes,  that  he  is  "a  bachelor  ( con- 
firmed or  otherwise),"  has  been 
free-lancing  for  twenty-five  years. 

H.  W.  Caygill  ("The  Last  of  the 
Army's  Camels?"  page  24)  can 
well  be  proud  of  his  long  (26 
years)  Army  career.  Mr.  Caygill, 
who  served  both  with  the  infantry 
and  the  Air  Force,  is  a  Columbia 
University  graduate. 

Raymond  M.  Veh  ( United  Fel- 
lowship Outlines,  page  32),  a  na- 
tive Ohioan,  is  editor  of  Builders, 
the  weekly  youth  magazine  of  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church.  Dr.  Veh,  who  has  twice 
been  a  representative  to  world 
conferences  in  Amsterdam,  is 
author  of  Life  Is  An  Achievement. 

Doug  White,  who  illustrated  both 
parts  of  "The  Great  Striped  Bird," 
has  had  four  years  service  with 
the  Navy  during  which  time  he 
was  editor  of  The  Beam  at  Corpus 
Christi  Naval  Air  Station.  "Then," 
he  writes,  "I  spent  two  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps  (my  first  love)." 
Mr.  White,  who  is  now  an  elec- 
tronics draftsman,  keeps  up  with 
illustrating  through  The  Link  and 
McGraw-Hill  publications. 
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Father:  "Now  children,  who 
was  the  most  obedient  last  week 
and  did  everything  mother  asked 
them  to  do?" 

Children:  "You,  daddy." 

A  very  careful  driver  ap- 
proached a  railroad  crossing.  He 
stopped,  looked,  and  listened  very 
carefully.  All  he  heard  was  the 
car  behind  crashing  into  him. 

"Bragging  may  not  bring  happi- 
ness," says  a  fisherman,  "but  a 
man  who  has  caught  a  large  fish 
doesn't  go  home  through  the  al- 
ley." 

— The  Watchman  Examiner 

Farmer:  "Why  are  you  an  hour 
late  getting  home  with  those 
mules?" 

Hired  Man:  "Well,  on  the  way 
back  I  picked  up  the  parson,  and 
from  then  on  the  mules  didn't  un- 
derstand a  word  I  said." 

An  antique  is  an  object  that  has 
made  a  round  trip  to  the  attic  and 
back. 

"It's  good  of  you,  doctor,  to 
come  this  far  to  see  my  husband." 

"Not  at  all,  madam,  I  have  a 
patient  next  door  so  I  thought  I 
could  just  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone." 
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"You  haven't  reached  a  ver- 
dict?" asked  the  judge.  "Well,  if 
you  don't  agree  before  evening, 
I'll  have  twelve  suppers  sent  in  to 
you." 

"Please,  your  honor,"  suggested 
the  jury  foreman,  "make  it  eleven 
suppers  and  one  bale  of  hay." 

— The  Watchman  Examiner 

"What  is  this  thing,  dear?" 
"Only  a  pawn  ticket." 
"Why  don't  you  get  two  so  we 
both  can  go?" 

Woman  ( on  the  telephone ) : 
"Is  my  husband  at  the  club?" 

CPO:  "No,  ma'am." 

Woman:  "But  I  haven't  even 
told  you  who  I  am." 

— The  Dope  Sheet 

The  hostess  at  a  large  gather- 
ing, who  was  rather  proud  of  her 
voice,  sang  Carry  Me  Back  To 
Old  Virginny,  in  a  rich  soprano. 
As  she  finished  the  song,  she  was 
touched  to  notice  a  distinguished- 
looking,  white-haired  man  bow 
his  head  and  weep  quietly.  She 
made  her  way  to  him  and  asked, 
"Pardon  me,  sir,  but  are  you  a 
Virginian?" 

"No,  madam,"  replied  the  elder- 
ly man,  brushing  away  a  tear.  "I 
am  a  musician." 


"Who?  Me?" 
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